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The  wall  of  fame. 

Some  call  it  the  Green  Monster. 
That  formidable  wall  in  Fenway  Park’s  left  field. 
For  years  it’s  been  The  Red  Sox  symbol  of  sports  sensations, 
winning  seasons,  moments  of  frustration. 
Baseball,  Boston  and  The  Globe. 
It’s  a  tradition  we’re  proud  to  share. 
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GREATER  CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPERS  NOW 
INCLUDE  LAKE  COUNTY,  IL 


HOUSEHOLDS! 


The  son  has  broken  through  in  Northern  Illinois  .  .  .  The  News- 
Son  in  Lake  County,  III.,  that  is!  Copley  Press,  Inc.  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  addition  of  The  News-Sun  to  its  GCN  group. 

In  the  Chicago  market,  GCN  have  always  been  a  "market 
apart,”  covering  households  NOT  reached  by  The  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  Chicogo  Sun-Times.  Northern  Illinois  Copley  newspapers 
now  reach  over  167,000  households  in  affluent  Lake,  Kane,  Will, 
Kendall  and  Grundy  counties.  With  an  average  EBI  of  $31,000, 
these  counties  represent  some  of  the  strongest  buying  power  in  the 
notion. 

For  example,  in  recent  data  ranking  household  buying  power  in 
314  metropolitan  areas.  Lake  County  was  2nd,  Will  and  Grundy 
counties  were  1 0th  with  Kane  and  Kendall  counties,  1 7th! 

If  you  like  what  the  Greater  Chicago  Newspaper  did  for  you 
before,  you'll  like  us  even  more  now.  We're  getting  bigger  and 
brighter  all  the  time! 

‘Source.  Sales  Marketing  &  Management's  1983  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 
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Nationally  by  Sawyer-Fergu.son-Walker  Co.,  Inc. 
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With  today's  high  speed  printing/  |  s 

it's  tough  to  maintain  true  color 
reproduction.  That's  ujhy  more 
new^apers  than  ever  rely  on  Flint  Ink, 


There  are  very  basic  reasons  why 
newspapers  turn  to  Flint  for  cost- 
effective  quality  color  from  front 
page  to  tab  insert: 

'  DA  wealth  of  high-speed  color  know¬ 
how  available  from  nationwide  Flint  Ink 
branch/ service  centers. 

□  Unsurpassed  R&.D  facilities. 

□  An  unparalleled  quality  control  program 
that  starts  right  with  basic  pigment  and  var¬ 
nish  manufacture,  through  the  finished  ink. 

□  A  bulk  delivery  system  that  puts  it  all  together. 
If  you  haven't  talked  with  a  Flint  Ink  technical 
representative  recently,  contact  us  for  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  your  color  operations. 


Show  your  true  colors  with  Flint  Ink. 
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15-18 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and 

Executives.  Hyatt  Regency,  Maui,  Hawaii. 

19- 21— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual 

Pinehurst  Hotel,  Pinehurst. 

20- 22 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Summer 

Gulf  State  Lodge  and  Convention 
Gulf  Shores. 


Convention. 

Center, 


5-10— Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual  Managers  Meeting 

The  Cavalier,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

23-24— West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual 

Convention.  Canaan  Valley  State  Park,  Davis  W.  Va. 

26-28— New  York  State  Pubiishers  Association,  Summer  Meeting 
Otesaga  Inn,  Cooperstown. 

SEPTEMBER 

13-15— Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference,  Rock  Lane  Lodge, 
Branson,  Mo. 

13-16 — New  York  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention, 

Hidden  Valley  Resort,  Lake  Luzerne,  N.Y. 

13- 17— Mary  land  Deleware  District  of  Columbia,  Summer 

Convention,  Sheraton  Fountainebleu, 

Ocean  City,  Md. 

14- 16— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Advertising 

Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Portland. 

19- 21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 

Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

20- 22— Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference. 

Hilton  Hotel,  Reno. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


The  future  belongs  to  newspapers  with , 
the  tools  to  effectively  gather  and  evaluate  - 
current  information  and  the  ability  to 
quickly  take  advantage  of  new  markets. 

Because  we  work  with  many  leading 
groups  and  independent  newspapers, 
our  circulation’,  advertising  and  financial 
management  systems  afford  you  powerful 
decision  support  tools  today  and  inside 
information  on  future  directions. 

Currently  in  use  by  a  variety  of  publications 
—  large  &  small  —  nationwide.  For  more 
information,  call  or  write  our  corporate  offices. 


15- 18 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  ‘Clouds  Over  the  Sunbelt."  Univer¬ 

sity  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

23-7/17— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Writers'  Camp 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

23-27— Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  Seminar,  Photographic  Science. 
Technical  &  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic  Arts,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

23-27 — ANPA  Management  Introduction  to  Technical  Operations 

Seminar,  The  Newspaper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

AUGUST 

6-10 — ANPA  Newspaper  Quality  Control  Seminar,  The  Newspaper 
Center,  Reston,  Va. 

12-18 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Newspaper 

Design,  College  Seniors,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

16- 18— Georgia  Press  Association,  Editorial  Seminar, 

DeSoto  Hilton.  Savannah. 

20-23 — Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Allied  Dailies  NIE  Workshop,  Evergreen  State  College.  Olympia,  Wash. 
20-24 — ANPA  Advanced  Offset  Press  Operations  Seminar, 

The  Newspaper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

SEPTEMBER 


For  newspaper  decision  makers. 


4-11/9— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies. 

Management  Program  —  Graduate  Students, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

10-12— ANPA/ Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 

Labor  Relations  Seminar,  Marriott  Hotel.  Philadelphia. 

12-14 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 

Classified  Clinic,  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

16-21 — American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Design,  for  Weeklies, 
Reston,  Va. 

16-21— American  Press  Institute,  Editorial  Page  Editors 

and  Writers,  Reston,  Va. 
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TRUCK  LOADERS 


G0SS:K..ATTHE 
BALTIMORE  SUN 

A  systems  blueprint  on  edition 


Rockwell  International 


...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


From  reelroom  to  mailroom,  The 
Baltimore  Sun’s  automated  system 
is  so  sophisticated  it's  designed  to 
maximize  productivity  and 
accountability  well  into  the  future. 

The  system,  including  the  four 
nine-unit  Goss  Metroliner*  presses 
with  Automatic  Roll  Loading, 

PCS  II  and  a  Goss  News-Trac  II 
Mailroom  System,  has  enough  in¬ 
herent  capacity  to  not  only  fulfill 
future  circulation  but  also  to  keep 
production  costs  to  a  minimum. 

"The  automated  systems  are 
designed  to  help  us  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  rising  circulation  and  get 


the  most  out  of  our  investment,” 
says  Louis  Franconeri,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations  at  The  Sun. 
“Now  we’ll  be  able  to  meet  the 
continuing  needs  of  our  daily 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
editions,  and  have  the  potential 
of  being  a  large  offset  publi¬ 
cation  house. 

“In  addition,”  Franconeri  con¬ 
tinued,  “we  strongly  believe  that 
good  process  color  will  be  very 
important  to  our  future  growth. 
That’s  why  we’ve  equipped  our 
presses  with  five  color  halfdecks 
for  each  nine-unit  press. 


“And  with  Goss  turnkey  service," 
Franconeri  recalls,  “we  got  the 
kind  of  single-source  responsibility 
that  expedites  installation  and 
makes  for  efficient  startup.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Goss  assisted  us  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  very  effective  and  innovative 
training  program." 

The  end  result:  a  total  system 
so  sophisticated  it  can  meet  the 
manufacturing  challenges  of  the 
future. 

Goss  Products,  Graphic 
Systems  Division,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  South  Central 
Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 
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Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Coverage  of  conventions 

Ever  since  the  television  cameras  were  officially  recognized  and 
shown  favors  at  the  1952  Democratic  and  Republican  nominating 
conventions  in  Chicago,  politicians  have  had  a  crush  on  the  new 
medium.  It  has  been  unrequited  love. 

Every  four  years  the  arrangement  committees  for  these  spectacles 
have  made  concessions  to  the  television  cameras  and  crews  while 
making  it  more  difficult  for  print  media  reporters  and  cameramen  to 
do  their  jobs.  The  politicians  have  even  re-arranged  the  timing  and 
scheduling  of  their  sessions  hoping  the  television  coverage  will 
attract  prime  time  viewers. 

Some  broadcasters  have  shown  their  lack  of  appreciation  for  these 
favors  by  deciding  there  is  nothing  more  boring  than  gavel-to-gavel 
coverage  of  those  sessions  and  going  on  the  air  only  when  they  think 
an  audience  will  be  interested.  It  has  been  found  also  that  many 
viewers  prefer  to  watch  movie  re-runs  on  non-network  stations 
rather  than  be  bored  by  the  contrived  antics  at  the  conventions. 

But  the  arrangement  committees,  continuing  to  be  mesmerized  by 
the  siren  song  of  television,  are  still  making  concessions  they  hope 
will  produce  a  larger  television  audience.  Last  week  representatives 
of  print  media  charged  the  arrangements  for  covering  the  Democrat¬ 
ic  National  Convention  in  San  Francisco  are  the  worst  they  have  ever 
worked  in  (E&P,  June  23,  page  9).  The  allocation  of  space  to 
broadcasters  at  the  expense  of  the  print  media  keeps  on  getting 
worse,  it  was  said. 

In  our  opinion,  it  will  continue  to  be  so  until  our  politicians  in  and 
out  of  office  realize  they  gather  together  every  four  years  for  an 
exercise  that  is  an  essential  element  in  our  electoral  process  which 
should  be  explored  and  explained  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  by 
every  means  and  not  just  to  put  on  a  show  for  their  own  personal 
aggrandizement,  and  their  party,  before  a  television  audience. 

The  American  public  may  take  a  long  time  to  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  dog  and  pony  act  is  just  a  prelude  to  selling  the  old  snake  oil. 
But,  sooner  or  later,  it  will. 

Re-arranging  the  facts 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  reporter  to  write  that  he  has  changed  the  names 
and  places  in  the  story  to  protect  the  sources.  It  is  quite  another  thing 
for  the  reporter  to  change  them  without  informing  his  readers.  When 
first  informed,  the  reader  will  comprehend.  When  not  informed,  the 
reader  is  led  to  believe  fiction. 

It  seems  to  us  this  is  basic  to  the  controversy  surrounding  the  New 
Yorker  writer  who  admitted  he  had  re-arranged  characters  and 
events  in  order  to  make  the  story  more  timely,  readable, 
understandable,  etc.  He  and  his  editor  assert  such  re-arrangement 
was  done  to  protect  the  sources. 

When  a  reporter  fails  to  inform  editors  and  readers  that  the  names 
and  places  have  been  changed,  they  automatically  assume  the  story  is 
factual  and  real  as  written.  Actually,  it  is  a  hoax. 

If  Janet  Cooke  of  the  Washington  Post  had  written,  as  she  later 
contended,  that  her  stories  were  composites  of  what  she  knew  and 
had  seen,  her  Pulitzer  Prize  might  have  stuck.  But  she  didn’t.  She 
misinformed  her  editors  and  her  readers.  It  seems  the  New  Yorker 
incident  is  more  of  the  same. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


I 


Debley  responds  to  Whelan’s  tirade  against  him 


As  the  “obscure  sub-editor  of  a 
small-town  paper”  who  Washington 
Times  editor  and  publisher  James 
Whelan  accused  of  making  no  attempt 
to  verify  my  objection  to  the  “link” 
between  Sun  Myung  Moon  and  the 
Times  (E&P  June  9),  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  short  points. 

I  resigned  as  city  editor  of  the  Hay¬ 
ward  Daily  Review  when  it  began 
printing  the  Northern  California  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Times.  Daily  Review  pub¬ 
lisher  Floyd  Sparks,  after  meeting 
with  Times  officials  and  signing  a 
printing  contract,  in  part  stated  in  a 
March  14  memo  to  department  heads: 
“To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  these 
are  the  facts  regarding  the  Washing- 
ton  Times  and  Rev.  Moon 
.  .  .  Together  with  some  other  peo¬ 
ple,  they  formed  a  corporation 
.  .  .  The  Washington  Times  is  one  of 


M.L.  Stein’s  June  9  story  on  Wash¬ 
ington  Times  publisher  James  R. 
Whelan  contains  several  statements 
by  Whelan  that,  if  correct,  are  directly 
contradicted  by  a  publication  of  the 
Washington  Times  itself — a  self- 
congratulatory  81  page  booklet  that 
was  offered  free  to  requesters  in  ads 
the  Times  ran  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
magazine! 

“Beating  the  Odds”  (subtitle: 
“The  Washington  Times:  The  First 
Year”)  has  this  statement  in  an  article 
by  Anne  Crutcher,  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor:  “We  had  to  prove  our  integrity  as 
a  professional  operation,  completely 
free  of  outside  editorial  control  in 
spite  of  financial  backing  by  the 
Unification  Church.” 

In  Stein’s  story  Whelan  “denied 
charges  that  the  Times  is  a  ‘Moonie 
newspaper’  and  said  it  was  not  funded 
by  the  Unification  Church.” 

Stein  also  says  Whelan  “described 
it  (the  Times)  as  a  ‘secular  newspaper 
managed  and  edited  by  non-Moonie 
professionals’  and  demanded  of  edi¬ 
tors  that  they  stop  treating  us  as  a 
religious  publication  unless  your  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  destroy  us .” 

Another  article  in  the  Washington 
Times  self-promotion  booklet  (by 
Carlyle  Reed,  associate  publisher, 
p.7)  contains  these  interesting  con¬ 
cepts: 

“The  Unification  Church  decided 
that,  in  its  battle  against  what  it  sees 
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the  holdings  of  this  larger  corporation 
of  which  several  individuals  are 
involved,  one  of  whom  is  Rev. 
Moon.” 

My  resignation  also  was  labelled  a 
“protest.” 

For  the  record,  I  resigned  because  I 
did  not  want  to  be  associated  with  the 
Times  and  its  ultra-conservatism, 
which  parallels  the  political  viewpoint 
of  Moon.  I  made  no  public 
announcement.  I  held  no  press  con¬ 
ference. 

r 

The  “protest”  characterization 
was  made  by  reporters  who  wrote 
about  my  resignation  after  hearing 
about  it  from  sources  other  than 
myself.  As  I  have  always  hoped  news 
sources  would  do  with  me,  I  answered 
reporters  questions  when  they  con¬ 
tacted  me. 


as  the  ultimate  enemy  of  human  val¬ 
ues  and  freedom  —  communism  — 
supporting  a  newspaper  dedicated  to 
those  values  was  an  obvious  and 
effective  weapon. 

“But  what  does  the  Uriification 
Church  expect  in  return?  The  church 
expects  an  excellent  newspaper  fight¬ 
ing  to  truly  and  accurately  inform  the 
American  people  so  they  may  govern 
themseves  with  knowledge  and  with 
wisdom.” 

Stein  quotes  Whelan  as  saying  that 
resigned  Hayward  Daily  Review  city 
editor  Tom  Debley  “made  no  attempt 
to  verify  with  the  Washington  Times 
his  objection  to  its  supposed  link  with 
Moon  or  the  Unification  Church.” 


Finally,  while  Mr.  Whelan’s  com¬ 
ments  do  not  bother  me  personally,  1 
think  he  maligns  city  editors  when  he 
refers  to  one  as  an  “obscure  sub¬ 
editor  of  a  small  town  paper.” 

I  supervised  a  local  news  staff  of 
almost  two  dozen  editors  and  writers 
in  one  of  the  most  competitive  of  mar¬ 
kets  for  a  50,000  circulation  daily. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Whelan  has  forgotten 
that  more  than  1 ,450  of  this  country’s 
1 ,700  daily  newspapers  are  of  that  size 
or  smaller,  proudly  serving  millions  of 
American  readers  with  local  news 
every  day. 

On  behalf  of  all  those  city  editors,  1 
think  Mr.  Whelan  owes  each  and 
every  one  an  apology. 

Thomas  B.  Debley 
(Debley  is  former  city  editor,  Hayward 
Daily  Review.) 


Perhaps  Debley,  like  me,  answered 
an  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher  and  found, 
on  page  10  of  “Beating  the  Odds”  this 
statement: 

“(Col  Bo  Hi)  Pak  had  a  powerful 
ally  in  his  determination:  The  Rev. 
Sun  Myung  Moon,  founder  of  the 
Unification  Church.  From  the  very 
beginning.  Rev.  Moon  supported  Col. 
Pak  enthusiastically  and  foully  in  the 
project.  In  fact,  Pak  says  the  entire 
idea  for  the  newspaper  was,  in  fact,  a 
product  of  Rev.  Moon’s  visionary 
spirit.” 

My  copy  of  “Beating  the  Odds” 
arrived  with  a  card  clipped  to  it  read¬ 
ing:  “Compliments  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times  . . .  James  R.  Whelan,  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher.” 

Bill  Bishop 
Crossville,  Tenn. 
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The  numbers  are  in.  The  numbers  are  official.  The  numbers  are  terrific. 
The  long-awaited  first  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  audit  reports  show 
numbers  even  higher  than  those  previously  reported  by  USA  TODAY 
and  even  higher  than  the  advertising  rate  base. 


Last  Quai1en1983* 

1,179,834 

ABC’s  audit  for  the  last  quarter  of  1983  confirms 
that  USA  TODAY’S  stunning  start-up  made  it 
the  third  largest  daily  newspaper  in  the  country 
in  less  than  15  months.  The  1,179,834 
average  paidjihcludes  41,804  bulk  or  “blue  chip” 
sales  to  premier  customers. 


First  QiKMler.  19^’ 

1,332,974 

ABC’s  publisher’s  statement  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1984,  subject  to  audit,  shows 
that  dramatic  growth  continuing.  ^ 
The  1,332,974  average  paid  includes 
regular  subscriptions  at  homes 
or  offices  jumping  to  29.8%  of  the  total. 
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July  7, 1984 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 

The  liberal  media  elite 

Rupert  Murdoch  and  Ben  Bradlee  square  off  at  a  free-for-all 
Washington,  D.C.,  seminar  on  liberalism  and  the  U.S.  media 


By  James  E.  Roper 

Executive  editor  Benjamin  C. 
Bradlee  of  the  Washington  Post, 
international  publisher  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch,  and  two  academic  followers  of 
the  media  hotly  disputed  whether 
America  has  a  liberal  media  elite — 
and,  if  so,  what  the  consequences  will 
be. 

All  got  to  air  their  views  in  a  free- 
for-all  Washington,  D.C.,  seminar 
sponsored  by  the  American  Enter¬ 
prise  Institute  June  28. 

Bradlee  scoffed  at  any  idea  that  the 
Post  was  managed  by  a  liberal  elite  or 
was  a  liberal  paper,  asserting,  “We 
have  been  kinder  to  President  Reagan 
than  any  president  1  can  remember 
since  I  was  at  the  Washington  Post.” 

He  named  18  “elite”  decision¬ 
makers  at  the  Post  and  declared  that 
only  one  had  “respectable  credentials 
as  a  liberal.” 

Murdoch,  the  Australian-born  Jour¬ 
nalist,  who  includes  among  his  U.S. 
publishing  ventures,  the  New  York 
Post,  Boston  Herald  and  Chicago 


Katharine  Graham 


Sun-Times,  said  he  accepted  as  “a 
given”  that  American  reporters  and 
editors  generally  are  liberal.  He  called 
on  Bradlee  and  Washington  Post  pub- 
lisher  Katharine  Graham  to 
acknowledge  that  they,  and  the  Post, 
are  liberal. 


Graham,  speaking  from 
the  audience,  deciared:  “i 
agree  with  Rupert  that 
there’s  nothing  wrong 
with  being  iiberai,  but  i 
do  disagree  with  him  in 
the  sense  that  i  am  a 
iiberai  and  that  the  paper 
is  iiberai  oniy.” 


“Why  hide  from  that?”  he  asked. 

Graham,  speaking  from  the 
audience,  declared:  “I  agree  with 
Rupert  that  there's  nothing  wrong 
with  being  liberal,  but  I  do  disagree 
with  him  in  the  sense  that  I  am  a  liber¬ 
al  and  that  the  paper  is  liberal  only. 

“And  I  think  the  paper  should  not 
be  in  a  mold;  my  father  was  a  con¬ 
servative  Republican  and  he  bought 
the  paper  with  the  idea  that  it  should 
not  particularly  reflect  the  views  of 
the  owner,  and  I  think  that's  what 
we've  followed.” 

Researcher  S.  Robert  Lichter  of 
George  Washington  University  said 
his  study  of  what  he  called  the  print 
and  broadcast  elite  had  shown  that 
they  were  liberal  by  numerous  stan¬ 
dards,  including  voting  at  least  80% 
for  the  Democratic  candidate  in  each 
of  the  last  four  presidential  elections. 

Michael  Massing,  a  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Columbia  Journal¬ 
ism  Review,  said  he  fears  not  that  the 
press  is  getting  too  iiberai,  but  that  it  is 
becoming  less  of  a  watchdog,  being 
wealthy,  powerful  and  satisfied  with 
the  status  quo. 

Bradlee,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
University,  and  Murdoch,  a  graduate 
of  Oxford  University,  disputed 


numerous  issues,  including  who  is  an 
elitist.  Bradlee  also  challenged  Licht- 
er's  findings,  asserting  that  young 
people  he  interviewed  for  jobs  were 
more  conservative  than  20  years  ago, 

Lichter  vigorously  defended  his 
research,  recounting  that  54  %  of  elite 
journalists  interviewed  said  they  were 
liberal;  17%  conservative;  the  others, 
middle  of  the  road. 

He  said  Bradlee  should  await  the 
result  of  further  Lichter  study  of 
whether  this  perceived  liberalism 
affected  news  reporting  or  display. 

Bradlee  read  biographies  of  Post 
executives  —  with  singularly  var¬ 
iegated  backgrounds  —  and  remarked 
sarcastically,  “These  are  the  liberal 
media  elite,  you  understand.” 

Bradlee,  while  acknowledging  that 
he  is  one  of  the  elite,  said  he  was  not 
and  had  never  been  a  columnist,  nev¬ 
er  had  written  an  editorial  or  attended 
a  conference  of  editorial  writers, 
belonged  to  no  clubs  and  had  a  grand¬ 
child  older  than  his  youngest  son. 

“Surely  most  journalists  at  the  Post 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Audit  Bureau  —  liked,  disliked 

Defenders  and  detractors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  speak  out  at 
the  International  Circulation  Managers  Association  conference 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

When  circulation  managers  met  at 
Toronto  (June  27-30),  they  came  not 
to  praise  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tion  —  but  they  didn’t  come  to  bury  it 
either. 

On  balance,  in  fact,  the  Audit 
Bureau  seemed  to  have  easily  as 
many  defenders  as  detractors  at  the 
International  Circulation  Managers 
Association  conference. 

The  Audit  Bureau’s  policies  —  par¬ 
ticularly  its  refusal  to  measure  reader- 
ship  in  addition  to  paid  circulation  — 
were  strongly  defended  in  a  speech  by 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president  Leo  Bogart,  and 
in  a  panel  discussion  by  Thomas 
Osborn  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News. 


“In  my  opinion,  ABC  can 
be  described  in  two  words: 
negative  and  antiquated,” 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record 
circulation  director  Richard 
Smith  declared  at  a  panel 
discussion. 


“To  my  mind,  the  only  issue  that  is 
critical  is  that  of  preserving  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  circulation,  which 
records  transactions,  and  audience, 
which  estimates  experiences,” 
Bogart  said. 

“We  need  both  kind  of  numbers, 
hard  and  soft,  and  they  should  contin¬ 
ue  to  come  from  different  sources. 
The  reader’s  willingness  to  pay  re¬ 
mains  the  best  indication  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  vital  force,  and  that  is  why  the 
role  of  ABC  remains  unique  and 
indispensable,’’  he  added. 

The  Audit  Bureau  did  not  escape 
the  conference  unscathed,  however. 

“In  my  opinion,  ABC  can  be 
described  in  two  words:  negative  and 
antiquated,’’  Stockton  (Calif.)  Rec¬ 
ord  circulation  director  Richard 
Smith  declared  at  a  panel  discussion. 

A  host  of  ABC  policies  came  under 
fire:  the  bureau’s  refusal  to  allow 
newspapers  to  publicize  the  value  of 
its  coupons:  its  refusal  to  allow 
publishers  to  define  their  own  market 
areas;  its  proposed  mandatory  zip 
code  reporting  —  and  its  slowness. 


Dominating  the  criticism,  however, 
was  the  issue  of  whether  the  Audit 
Bureau  should  measure  newspaper 
readers  in  the  way  broadcast  media 
measure  their  audiences. 

“The  competition  is  so  much  better 
armed  than  we  are,’’  Smith  contin¬ 
ued.  “Our  competitors  measure  mul¬ 
tiple  ‘exposures,’  and  yet  we  can’t 
count  pass-along  readers.  If  we  want 
to  compete  fairly  in  advertising,  we 
must  talk  about  readership.’’ 

Smith  suggested  that  ABC  might  do 
both,  though  he  also  said  he  had 
doubts  the  Schaumberg,  III.,  organ¬ 
ization  could  be  “both  policeman  and 
marketing  device.’’ 

“Why  should  we  have  to  pay  twice 
for  the  information  we  need?”  he 
said.  “Why  pay  ABC  for  our  circula¬ 
tion  numbers,  then  turn  around  and 
pay  a  Simmons  or  a  Scarborough 
(readership  reserach  group)  to  tell  us 
what  those  numbers  mean?” 

But  that  would  be  dangerous  and 
also  both  expensive  and  damaging  to 
the  Audit  Bureau’s  hard-won  reputa¬ 
tion  for  credibility,  the  Daily  News’ 
Osborn  said. 

“Those  people  who  ask  most  loud¬ 
ly  for  ABC  to  conduct  readership 
studies  are  those  larger  papers  who 
have  the  resources  to  affiliate  with  the 
Beldens  of  the  world,”  Osborn  said, 
referring  to  the  Dallas-based  research 
organization. 

“We  have  to  remember  that  ABC 
audits  1,300  papers  .  .  .  and  the  cost 
wouldn’t  be  covered  by  just  adding 
10%  to  the  audit  fee,”  Osborn  added. 

And  a  combined  circulation  and 
readership  measuring  organization 
might  not  benefit  newspapers,  either, 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau’s 
Bogart  said. 

“Having  a  single  source  of  research 
information  does  not  guarantee  more 
accuracy;  it  just  reduces  the  chance 
that  any  possible  errors  will  not  be 
found  out,”  he  said.  “We  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  gain  by  getting  into  the  situation 
of  network  television  under  the  tyran¬ 
ny  of  the  Nielson  ratings.” 

Research  organizations  are 
notorious  for  their  sudden  swings  in 
measurements,  Bogart  noted.  He 
cited  how  one  nationally  syndicated 
research  service  showed  Better 
Homes  and  Garden  magazine  had  an 
audience  of  21  million  readers; 


another  showed  34  million. 

Bogart  also  said  that  had  newspap¬ 
ers  been  able  to  retain  penetration 
levels  they  had  in  the  1950s,  they 
wouldn’t  need  specialized  readership 
information. 

But  even  Bogart  had  some  criticism 
for  the  Audit  Bureau. 

Like  nearly  everyone  surveyed 
informally  at  the  conference,  Bogart 
blasted  as  “antiquated”  the  Audit 
Bureau’s  prohibition  against  news¬ 
papers’s  advertising  the  cash  value  of 
their  coupons. 

Despite  the  widespread  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  however,  the  prohibition  is 
unlikely  to  be  dropped  soon,  said 
Thomas  Sherill,  Audit  Bureau  mem¬ 
ber  and  vice  president  of  marketing 
for  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 
and  Citizen-Journal. 

Some  circulation  directors  also 
complained  about  ABC’s  slowness, 
its  low-tech  auditing  methods  and  its 
mild  sanctions  for  violations. 


“But  in  the  next  year  I 
think  you  are  going  to  see 
(stricter  rules  application),” 
Kutz  said.  ‘There  will  be 
suspensions  for  those  who 
are  constantly  breaking 
ruies . . .  ABC  is  getting 
damn  sick  of  being  a 
patsy.” 


Howard  Kutz  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
said  that  would  be  changing. 

“Over  the  years,  it  has  been  ABC’s 
position  to  be  corrective  rather  than 
punitive,”  he  said. 

“But  in  the  next  year  I  think  you  are 
going  to  see  (stricter  rules  applica¬ 
tion),”  Kutz  said.  “There  will  be  sus¬ 
pensions  for  those  who  are  constantly 
breaking  rules  .  .  .  ABC  is  getting 
damn  sick  of  being  a  patsy.” 

Computerized  audits  on  site  could 
solve  the  complaint  about  ABC’s 
slow  results,  the  Stockton  Record’s 
Smith  said. 

“My  big  problem  is  the  timeliness 
of  the  audits,”  he  said.  “With  tech¬ 
nology  today,  we  ought  to  be  looking 
at  a  six-week  turnaround.  We 
shouldn’t  have  to  have  our  guys  out 
there  with  six-month-old  figures.” 
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Rosy  future  for  classified 

But  newspaper  classified  will  have  to  expand  its  scope 
and  become  more  diversified  than  it  is  at  the  present  time 


By  M.K.  Guzda 

Now  that  the  paranoia  about  1984 
has  subsided  significantly,  what  can 
classifieds  expect  in  the  next  decade? 

According  to  Ron  Beach,  CAM  of 
the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News, 
the  future  looks  very  little  like  the 
present,  but  classifieds  will  flourish 
and  adapt  as  our  economy  becomes 
more  information  and  service- 
oriented. 

Contrary  to  popular  beliefs  gener¬ 
ated  from  other  sectors  of  the  media, 
classified  will  not  be  devoured  by 
electronic  services  offering  shop-at- 
home  functions  on  home  computers 
or  televisions. 

But  don't  kid  yourself,  said  Beach: 
50%  of  U.S.  homes  in  1W4  will  have 
personal  computers  for  direct  com¬ 
munication  similar  to  telephones 
today.  Subscribers  of  30%  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers  will  be  able  to  cus¬ 
tom  order  the  sections  they  want  and 
when  they  want  them  including  pre¬ 
prints.  And  customers  will  be  harder 
to  reach  in  1994  due  to  increased  dis¬ 
cretionary  time. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  nation’s  news¬ 
paper  classifieds  also  will  be  on 
interactive  data  base  accessed  either 
through  personal  computer,  video 
text  or  telephone  to  a  bank  of  non¬ 


human  operators. 

Using  push-button  phones  the  cal¬ 
ler  will  be  able  to  have  information 
played  back  and  forth  several  times. 
These  calls  would  be  charged  to  the 
telephone  bill,  similar  to  900  area  code 
calls,  with  the  newspaper  receiving 
70%  of  the  revenue  from  the  calls. 

Therefore,  classified  sections  will 
have  to  expand  their  capabilities  to 


Beach  said  he  anticipates 
the  classified  section 
becoming  a  focal  point  in 
the  community,  replacing 
commonly  called  numbers 
of  the  police,  utility 
companies,  theaters,  ticket 
agents,  doctors  and 
hospitals. 


include  a  more  diversified  scope  than 
presently  exists. 

New  business  will  come  from 
retailers  with  small  ads  directed  to 
specific  price  merchandise  for  sale. 
(In  San  Jose,  Beach  said  he  envisions 
1,000  ads  per  day  from  this  source  by 
1994). 


Classified  also  will  carry  more  ser¬ 
vice  advertising  such  as  travel  agents,  i 
book  and  magazine  stores  and  ”a  I 
variety  of  other  businesses  in  the 
exploding  service  sector  of  the  1994 
economy.” 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ledger, 
newspaper  classified  departments 
will  sell  a  variety  of  services, 
including:  ads,  subscriptions  (Beach 
said  40%  of  newspapers  will  central¬ 
ize  their  circulation  phone  room  in  the 
classified  operation)  and  consumer 
services  like  utility  starts  and  stops. 

Beach  said  he  anticipates  the  classi¬ 
fied  section  becoming  a  focal  point  in 
the  community,  replacing  commonly 
called  numbers  of  the  police,  utility 
companies,  theaters,  ticket  agents, 
doctors  and  hospitals. 

The  role  of  the  classified  sales  staff 
will  evolve  into  a  more  encompassing 
position  as  newspaper  advertising 
efforts  are  incorporated  within  the 
organization.  Telephone  sales 
operations  will  be  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,  while  outside 
sales  will  be  traditional  nine  to  five. 

Classified  will  become  the  Commu- 
nity  Service  Department  and 
ANCAM  will  become  INCSE 
(International  Newspaper  Com- 
mmunity  Service  Executives). 

(Continued  on  page  31) 


Advice  from  CAMs:  Sell  your  stock  in  videotext 


Sell  your  stock  now  in  video  classi¬ 
fied  services:  print  classifieds  will  be 
alive,  well  and  multiplying  like  rabbits 
in  1994. 

So  said  Ray  Vico,  CAM  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  and  Sun- 
Sentinel,  speaking  vigorously  at  the 
64th  Annual  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising  Manag¬ 
ers  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  June  20 
with  a  panel  of  fellow  CAMs. 

Due  to  the  upsurge  in  creative 
newspaper  graphics,  spurred  by  Gan- 
nett’s  USA  Today,  large  and  small 
advertisers  alike  will  be  drawn  to  the 
clear,  concise,  attractive  classified 
pages,  he  opined. 

“Classifieds  will  make  information 
easy  to  find,”  explained  Vico,  saying 
classifieds  will  be  ordered  in  a  “logic¬ 
al,  flowing,  simplistic”  style.  The 
classified  manager  will  work  closely 
with  the  graphics  manager,  a  position 


that  itself  will  proliferate  in  the  next 
decade. 

Flexographic  presses  working  with 
magazine  quality  stock  paper  will 
make  graphic  design  easier  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  read,  Vico  said,  adding  that 
the  classifieds  of  1984  “looks  like 
something  you  got  out  of  the  bait  shop 
—  dirty  and  confused.” 

“Videotext  will  be  leplly  dead  in 
’94,”  he  chided.  “We  will  have  more 
competition  from  Field  <&  Stream 
than  videotext.” 

Los  Angeles  Times  CAM  Don 
Clark  agreed  heartily. 

“Like  tv  didn’t  put  radio  out  of 
business,  videotext  won’t  put  news¬ 
papers  out  of  business.  We’ll  have  to 
work  though,”  Clark  said. 

Nancy  O’Connell,  CAM  of  the  Pro¬ 
vidence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin,  said 
video-,  tele-  and  cabletext  is  in  many 


ways  too  costly  to  usurp  the  news¬ 
paper  classified  stranglehold. 

Cabletext  limits  the  user  to  view¬ 
ing,  she  said,  so  the  user  cannot  re¬ 
spond  to  the  ads  for  which  they  are  so 
dearly  paying  in  comparison  to  the 
price  of  a  newspaper. 

Teletext  needs  a  television  with  a 
decoding  device,  the  decoder  being  of 
questionable  reliability  and  price,  she 
said. 

Videotext  is  another  expensive 
venture,  with  subscription  fees  of  $12 
and  access  fees  near  $25  to  $30  for 
phone  use,  she  said.  And  of  course, 
the  user  must  have  a  home  computer. 

“There  are  more  possibilities  with 
videotext,  but  1  still  have  my  con¬ 
cerns.”  O’Connell  said.  “1  don’t  see 
AT&T  or  the  regionals  walking  away 
with  our  business.” 

— M.K.  Guzda 
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A  new  self  esteem 


They  met  in  different  parts  of  North  America,  but  circuiation  and  ciassified  ad  managers 
agree  on  one  thing:  their  roies  in  the  totai  newspaper  operation  are  more  important  today 
than  ever  before,  and  they  want  to  be  part  of  the  overali  decision  making  process. 


Competition  motivates  Classified  managers  told 
circulation  directors  to  have  a  ‘healthy  ego’ 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Newspaper  market  penetration  is  down,  marriage  mail 
systems  are  wooing  away  advertisers  and  it’s  even  harder 
to  recruit  paper  carriers. 

But  what  is  the  mood  among  circulation  mangers? 

“Optimistic,  quite  optimistic,  though  recognizing  the 
challenges  we  face,”  Frank  W.  Arnold  told  E&P  as  he 
ended  his  term  as  president  of  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association. 

There  are  several  good  reasons  for  the  optimism,  Arnold 
and  others  said  at  ICMA’s  85th  annual  conference  in  Tor¬ 
onto  June  27-30. 

For  one  thing,  newspapers  on  the  whole  have  reacted 
well  to  the  challenges  of  alternate  advertising  systems. 
Growing  numbers  of  papers  are  taking  on  the  alternates  at 
their  own  game:  Offering  TMC  products,  custom  zoning 
ads  and  promoting  through  direct  mail. 


After  years  of  being  second-class 
employees,  the  managers  say, 
circulation  departments  are  getting 
respect. 


And  newspapers  are  giving  circulation  departments  the 
equipment  —  especially  computerized  systems  —  needed 
to  react. 

But  an  equally  important  reason  for  the  circulation  man¬ 
agers’  good  feelings  emerged  at  the  conference. 

After  years  of  being  second-class  employees,  the  man¬ 
agers  say,  circulation  departments  are  getting  respect. 

“The  status  of  our  profession  is  higher  than  ever 
before,”  Arnold  declared  at  the  conference’s  opening 
speech. 

With  the  pressures  on  newspapers,  more  publishers  are 
bringing  circulation  managers  into  the  decision-making 
process. 

Advertising  sales  staffs,  too,  are  working  closely  with 
circulation  employees,  particularly  as  more  advertisers 
demand  increasingly  narrow  zone  targeting. 

“I  think  two  factors  have  been  important  (in  boosting 
circuiation  manager  status),”  Arnold  said.  “Tech¬ 
nological  changes  have  been  a  factor.  Computers  erase 
lines  that  separate  departments.  And  of  necessity  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  directors  must  sit  down  and  talk  about 
zoning  and  how  they’re  going  to  do  it.” 

There  even  were  signs  at  the  convention  that  newsroom 
staffs  —  traditionally  considered  hostile  to  business-side 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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The  elements  of  a  successful  classified  sales  team,  says 
one  accomplished  classified  ad  manager,  include  not  only 
the  hard  work,  experience  and  knowledge,  but  a  healthy 
ego  as  well. 

“Our  beliefs  become  the  ceiling  of  our  accomplish¬ 
ments,”  philosophized  Phil  Magwood,  retired  classified 
ad  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  and  current 
sales  training  consultant  with  A.  Lee  Snow  Inc.,  as  well  as 
conductor  of  skill  training  for  a  number  of  major  newspap¬ 
ers. 

“It  is  practice,  not  profession  that  marks  the  difference 
between  a  high  performer  and  a  low  performer.  That 
difference  is  always  determined  by  the  individual  self  con¬ 
cept,  his  or  her  self-image.” 

Magwood,  an  engaging  speaker  at  the  64th  Annual 
ANCAM  convention  in  Salt  Lake  City  June  20,  examined 
the  main  barriers  to  high  performance  in  classified  ad 
departments,  specifically  stodgy  habits  and  attitudes. 

“Locked  on  positions  leave  no  option  for  change  —  like 
the  character  Geraldine  played  by  Flip  Wilson  in  his  com¬ 
edy  sketches:  ‘What  you  see  is  what  you  get.’  How  many 
women  have  put  on  jeans  or  any  men’s  fashion  to  knock 
around  in  to  go  shopping? 

“How  many  men  have  put  on  a  dress  to  just  knock 
around  in  on  a  hot  day?”  Magwood  mused  to  the  audience 
who  joined  in  his  mirth. 

Negative  self-talk  and  self-chastisement  blazes  the  trail 
to  low  performance  more  than  we  think,  Magwood  said. 

“Too  much  effort  goes  into  dwelling  on  what  we  don’t 
want,”  he  explained,  saying  self-esteem  is  controlled  by 
how  we  talk  to  ourselves.  “Self-talk  is  the  constant  con¬ 
versation  that  I  have  with  myself  about  whatever  is 
happening  to  me  and  1  constantly  judge  my  own 
experiences  by  talking  with  myself  in  a  positive  or  negative 
manner.” 

After  performing  below  expected  levels,  berating  one’s 
self  for  being  stupid  or  incompetant  only  “reinforces  the 
failure  picture.” 

“Have  you  ever  wondered  if  you  had  a  friend  who 
talked  to  you  the  way  you  talked  to  you,  would  you  contin¬ 
ue  to  be  friends?”  he  asked. 

Other  factors  sculpting  self  esteem  for  the  worse  include 
restrictive  motivation  (spurred  by  threats,  fear  or  coerc¬ 
ion)  and  a  lack  of  or  poorly  defined  goals  or  expectations. 

“The  question  is,  how  can  we  in  our  leadership  role 
bring  about  meaningful  and  lasting  change  in  our  people, 
change  that  will  break  us  out  of  these  old  traps  by  opening 
the  door  that  blocks  our  potential  for  growth  and  creativ¬ 
ity?”  Magwood  challenged. 

For  starters,  he  recommended  liberating  deep-rooted 
blind  spots  from  our  craniums. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Circulation  directors 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

departments  —  are  warming  to  circulation  managers. 

“Circulation  managers  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
address  newspaper  content,”  Louisville  (Kent.)  Courier- 
Journal  managing  editor  David  Hawpe  said. 

During  planning  sessions  for  the  Courier-Journal’s  Ken¬ 
tucky  Derby  coverage,  for  example,  circulation  managers 
have  suggested  specific  promotion  devices.  Circulation 
staffs  are  also  consulted  on  the  best  use  for  new  reporters, 
Hawpe  said. 

The  upbeat  mood  of  the  circulation  managers  was  rein¬ 
forced  several  times  during  the  conference  by  advertisers 
and  marketing  consultants. 

‘7he  status  of  our  profession  is  higher 
than  ever  before,”  Arnoid  deciared  at  the 
conference’s  opening  speech. 

Consultant  Thomas  Holbein  of  Dallas-based  Belden 
Associates,  for  example,  painted  a  bright  future  for  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Demographic  changes  ensure  newspaper  gains,  Holbein 
said.  The  population  is  getting  older,  better  educated  and 
motivated,  and  has  a  higher  discretionary  income. 

Even  the  increasing  presence  of  women  in  the  work¬ 
place  bodes  well,  he  said. 

“1  know  a  lot  of  you  are  worried  about  whether  work¬ 
ing  women  will  have  time  to  read  a  paper,  but  our  studies 
indicate  these  women  are  among  the  best  newspaper  read¬ 
ers,”  Holbein  said. 

Newspapers  also  have  a  healthy  future  as  an  advertising 
medium  as  television’s  audience  becomes  more  “frag¬ 
mented”  with  the  proliferation  of  cable  channels. 

Advertisers  at  a  panel  discussion  agreed. 

“The  media  we  prefer  to  use  for  our  inserts  is  the  news¬ 
paper,  ideally  one  with  a  60%  to  70%  penetration,”  said 
Ray  Cowan,  advertising  director  of  Canadian  Tire,  the  big 
automotive  and  appliance  retailer. 

Penetration,  however,  is  one  problem  that  darkens  the 
managers’  optimism. 

With  the  pressures  on  newspapers, 
more  pubiishers  are  bringing  circuiation 
managers  into  the  decision-making 
process. 

The  percentage  of  adults  who  read  a  paper  daily  has 
declined  from  79%  in  1961  to  68%  in  1983,  consultant 
Holbein  said.  Typical  market  penetrations  are  down,  too, 
from  well  over  two-thirds  of  households  to  a  little  more 
than  half. 

The  reason,  the  analysts  say,  is  the  change  in  lifestyles 
and  asense  among  this  more  affluent  population  that  they 
simply  don’t  have  time  for  a  paper. 

“This  ‘time  poverty’  really  is  more  of  an  attitude  than  a 
reality,”  Belden’s  Holbein  said.  “What  you  must  do  is 
make  the  consumption  of  the  newspaper  a  time-efficient 
experience.” 

At  the  same  time  penetrations  have  fallen,  advertisers 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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“We  are  literally  imprisoned  by  our  preconceived  way  ' 
of  seeing  things,  our  habitual  way  of  doing  things.  Do  any  i 
of  these  common  beliefs  sound  femiliar?  'That  company  \ 
will  never  buy  our  newspaper  —  it  never  has  .  .  .  Oh,  I 
we’ve  always  done  it  that  way  .  .  .  Women  make  lousy  I 
managers  —  they’re  so  emotional.’  | 

“What  sets  high-performance  people  apart  from  low 
performers  is  that  they  have  fewer  blind  spots,”  he 
advised,  saying  the  problem  is  one  of  how  we  allow  our¬ 
selves  to  think,  not  one  of  our  intelligence. 

Flat-world  concepts  —  those  in  line  with  the  opposition 
Columbus  ran  up  against,  need  to  be  overruled  to  provide 
better  leadership.  The  blind  spots  and  flat-world  concepts 
work  as  a  filter,  he  said,  leaving  information  out  of  our 
perceptions  that  cause  us  to  operate  on  partial,  and  in 
some  case,  false  beliefs. 

‘“We  never  put  a  female  salesperson  on  the  auto  cate¬ 
gory:  those  guys  are  animals  .  .  .  Women  don’t  really 
qualify  for  management  in  our  company  .  .  .  black  people 
don’t  really  make  good  salespeople  .  .  .  ,’”  are  some 
examples  of  flat-world  thinking,  he  said. 

“Furthermore,  through  that  negative  and  inhibiting 
thought  process  we  set  ourselves  up  for  failure  by 
manipulating  the  circumstances  against  us. 

“Have  you  ever  noticed  how  a  golfer  when  approaching 
a  tough  water  hazard  will  program  himself  for  failure  by 
substituting  an  old  ball? 

“Restrictive  thinkers  will  tell  us  that  we  are  born  with 
our  attitudes.  But  ask  yourself,  where  did  you  get  your 
attitudes  about  black  people,  or  about  working  women,  or 
women  taking  over  leadership  roles. 

“To  say  we  are  born  with  them  is  a  cop  out  .  .  .  Our 
attitudes  come  to  us  as  part  of  our  lifelong  conditioning 
process.  However,  we  can  change  them!” 

Positive  imagination,  for  one  thing,  can  replace  negative 
thinking,  Magwood  suggested.  Ruminating  and  visualizing 
in  a  positive  fashion  before  implementing  a  change  into 
reality  offers  the  chance  to  work  a  favorable  picture  of 
one’s  self  into  the  subconscious,  thus  replacing  the  nega¬ 
tive  one. 

‘“I’m  very  smart;  I’m  very  capable  .  .  .  I’ve  always 
been  a  strong  leader,  things  break  well  for  me  .  .  .  I’m 
always  successful  in  meeting  deadlines,”  are  some  of  the 
self-talk  phrases  positive  thinkers  can  apply,  he  said. 

And  once  managers  have  elevated  their  own  level  of 
self-  esteem,  they  can  infect  their  staffs  accordingly,  but 
appropriately. 

“People  with  low  self  esteem  feel  threatened  by  those 
with  high  self  esteem.  So  they  become  bitching,  fault 
finding,  picky  devaluative  people  to  be  around.  They  con¬ 
stantly  say:  ‘Get  down  where  you  belong,”’  which  is 
below  them,  he  added. 

To  better  actualize  a  change  in  your  managerial  abilities, 
he  said,  “do  not  spend  time  devaluing  or  putting  the  per¬ 
son  down.  Instead,  correct  him  or  her  with:  That’s  not  like 
you,  you’re  better  than  that,  the  next  time  .  .  . 

“People  cannot  have  strong  feelings  of  self  worth  when 
they  are  constantly  saying  to  themselves  and  others,  ‘1 
don’t  like  to,  but  I  have  to.’ 

“High  self  esteem  flows  out  of  our  accountability.  By 
being  accountable  for  our  own  actions  we  are  saying  to  the 
world:  I  am  a  free  person,  operating  on  my  own  free  will,  1 
don’t  have  to  do  anything.  I  do  this  because  1  choose  to, 
because  I  want  good  things  for  me,  my  family  and  my 
company.” 

— M.K.  Guzda 
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Supreme  Court  and  the  media 

High  Court  says  government-funded  broadcast  stations 
cannot  be  prevented  from  expressing  editorial  opinions 


By  James  E.  Roper 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  ina5-to-4  decision,  ruled  July 
2  that  the  government  cannot  prohibit  editorializing  by 
non-commercial  broadcasting  stations  that  receive  federal 
funds  through  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

The  decision  written  by  Justice  William  J.  Brennan 
declared  that  the  prohibition  against  editorializing  —  as 
written  into  law  by  Congress  —  was  an  unconstitutional 
infringement  on  the  First  Amendment  rights  of  free 
speech. 

Two  dissenting  opinions  contended  that  the  ban  on 
using  any  federal  money  —  regardless  of  how  little  —  to 
finance  editorials  was  justified  by  the  public's  interest  in 
keeping  government  influence  out  of  partisan  broadcast¬ 
ing. 

A  dissent  by  Justice  John  Stevens  cited  Adolph  Hitler 
and  a  dissent  by  Justice  William  Rehnquist  and  two  others 
complained  that  the  majority  depicted  government  as  the 
Big  Bad  Wolf  cruelly  telling  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  (publ¬ 
ic  broadcasting)  that  she  can't  take  to  her  grandmother 
some  of  the  food  she  carries  in  her  basket. 

More  appropriate,  said  the  dissent,  was  the  analogy  of 
Faust  (public  broadcasting)  selling  its  soul  to  the  devil 


Mephistopheles  (government)  and  then  trying  to  get  out  of 
the  deal. 

The  dispute  arose  from  section  399  of  the  1967  law 
establishing  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
which  allocates  federal  money  to  non-commercial  radio 
and  television  stations.  The  law  specified  that  stations 
receiving  grants  from  CPB  could  not  "engage  in 
editorializing.'' 

In  1979,  the  Justice  Department  in  the  administration  of 
President  Carter  announced  that  it  thought  the  restriction 
was  unconstitutional  and  would  not  enforce  it.  The  Senate 
responded  by  passing  a  resolution  directing  its  own  coun¬ 
sel  to  try  to  win  enforcement  of  the  ban.  Subsequently,  the 
Justice  Department  of  President  Reagan  announced  it 
would  enforce  the  ban. 

Going  to  court  to  outlaw  the  prohibition  were  the  Pacifi¬ 
ca  Foundation,  which  operates  radio  stations  that  can 
reach  20%  of  the  U.S.  population,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  Rep.  Henry  A.  Waxman  (D-Calif.). 

Before  the  Supreme  Court,  the  government  argued  that 
the  ban  was  necessary,  first,  to  protect  non-commercial 
educational  broadcasting  stations  from  being  coerced  as  a 
result  of  federal  financing  into  becoming  vehicles  for  gov¬ 
ernment  propagandizing  or  the  objects  of  governmental 


Editorial  writer  jailed  after  Supreme  Court  denies 
his  motion  to  remain  free  while  battling  to  protect  his  sources 


A  former  editorial  writer  for  the  Belleville  (III.)  News- 
Democrat  was  sent  to  jail  July  3  for  refusing  to  name  the 
sources  for  an  editorial  that  led  to  a  libel  lawsuit. 

Richard  Hargraves,  now  an  editorial  writer  wih  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  reported  to  the  St.  Clair  County 
Jail  in  Belleville,  111.,  one  day  after  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  denied  without  comment  his  motion  to  stay,  on  a 
temporary,  emergency  basis,  a  lower  court  order  that  he 
be  jailed  until  he  reveals  his  sources. 

Until  the  Supreme  Court  ruling,  Hargraves' jailing  had 
been  prevented  by  a  temporary  stay  issued  by  Associate 
Justice  Paul  Stevens.  The  decision  by  the  entire  court 
supercedes  Stevens'  ruling. 

Hargraves'  jailing  comes  in  a  case  that  centers  around 
the  extent  to  which  editorial  opinions  are  protected  from 
libel,  as  well  as  whether  editorial  writers  can  be  forced  to 
name  the  sources  for  their  commentary. 

Hargraves  has  refused  to  name  the  sources  of  a  1980 
editorial  he  wrote  for  the  News-Democrat  which  criticized 
a  county  official. 

“I  can't  tell  them.  It's  too  important,"  Hargraves  told 
reporters  the  night  before  he  reported  to  jail. 

In  the  editorial,  Hargraves  said  that  Jerry  Costello, 
chariman  of  the  St.  Clair  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
had  rengeged  on  campaign  promises. 

“Jerry  Costello  lied  to  us.  There  is  no  nicer  way  to  put  it. 
He  simply  lied.  And  when  he  lied  to  us,  he  lied  to  you," 
Hargraves  wrote. 


Costello  sued,  but  the  action  was  dismissed  at  the  trial 
court  level.  The  trial  judge  said  the  comments  were  pro¬ 
tected  as  an  expression  of  opinion. 

However,  an  Illinois  appellate  court  reinstated  the  case, 
saying  that  a  jury  should  be  allowed  to  determine  the  facts 
of  the  charges  against  Costello. 

After  first  refusing  altogether  to  identify  his  sources, 
Hargraves,  under  court  order,  earlier  this  year  said  they 
were  two  members  of  the  29-member  county  board. 

He  refused  to  identify  the  two  further,  however. 

For  that,  St.  Clair  County  Judge  Roger  Scrivener 
ordered  Hargraves  jailed  May  23.  Both  a  state  appeals 
court  and  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  order. 

While  Illinois  has  a  shield  law  protecting  journalists 
from  being  forced  to  testify  about  sources,  libel  cases  are 
specifically  exempted. 

In  recent  comments  to  the  New  York  Times,  Hargraves 
said  the  action  represents  a  dangerous  precedent. 

"If  1  lose,  any  politician  who  doesn't  like  something  that 
is  written  about  him  will  be  able  to  file  a  libel  suit  to  find  out 
a  writer's  sources.  The  precedent  is  going  to  be  there 
unless  1  can  get  the  law  changed,"  Hargraves  said. 

Costello's  attorney,  Amiel  Cueto,  portrayed  the  case 
differently,  however. 

“We  have  no  interest  in  seeing  him  go  to  jail,"  Cueto 
told  E&P. 

“What  we  want  is  the  evidence  he  is  supposed  to  give 
under  the  law,  which  is  really  crucial  to  my  case.  .  .  .  This 
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influence;  and,  second,  to  keep  these  stations  from 
becoming  convenient  targets  for  capture  by  private 
interest  groups  wishing  to  express  partisan  views. 

In  rejecting  these  arguments,  the  court  majority 
declared:  “Section  399’s  broad  ban  on  all  editorializing  by 
every  station  that  receives  CPB  funds  far  exceeds  what  is 
necessary  to  protect  against  the  risk  of  government 
interference  or  to  prevent  the  public  from  assuming  that 
editorials  by  public  broadcasting  stations  represent  the 
official  view  of  government  .  .  . 

“The  public’s  paramount  right  to  be  fully  and  broadly 
informed  on  matters  of  public  importance  through  the 
medium  of  non-commercial  educational  broadcasting  is 
not  well  served  by  the  restriction  for  its  effect  is  plainly  to 
diminish  rather  than  augment  the  volume  and  quality  of 
coverage  of  controversial  issues. 

“Nor  do  we  see  any  reason  to  deny  non-commercial 
broadcasters  the  right  to  address  matters  of  public  concern 
on  the  base  of  merely  speculative  fears  of  adverse  public  or 
governmental  reactions  to  such  speech  .  .  . 

“We  do  not  hold  that  the  Congress  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  are  without  power  to  regulate 
the  content,  timing  or  character  of  speech  by  non¬ 
commercial  educational  broadcasting  stations.  Rather,  we 
hold  only  that  the  specific  interests  sought  to  be  advanced 
by  Section  399’s  ban  on  editorializing  are  either  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  substantial  or  are  not  served  in  a  sufficiently 
limited  manner  to  justify  the  substantial  abridgment  of 
important  journalistic  freedoms  which  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  jealously  protects.’’ 

Joining  in  the  majority  opinion  were,  in  addition  to 
Brennan,  Justices  Thurgood  Marshall,  Harry  A.  Black- 
mun,  Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr.  and  Sandra  Day  O’Connor. 

The  dissent  by  Stevens  said  taxpayers  might  be 
offended  by  paying  taxes  for  dissemination  of  opinions 


isn’t  just  opinion,  there  are  a  lot  of  questions  of  fact 
involved,’’  Cueto  said. 

Without  being  able  to  question  the  sources,  Cueto  said, 
Costello  will  be  unable  to  prove  that  the  allegations  that  he 
lied  were  not  only  false  —  but  were  made  with  “actual 
malice”  as  defined  in  the  New  York  Times  vs.  Sullivan  libel 
case. 


they  disagreed  with,  but  “the  principal  justification  for  this 
prohibition  is  the  overriding  interest  in  forestalling  the 
creation  of  propaganda  organs  for  the  government." 

Said  Stevens:  “An  artist  is  likely  to  paint  a  flattering 
portrait  of  his  patron.  The  child  who  wants  a  new  toy  does 
not  preface  his  request  with  a  comment  on  how  fat  his 
mother  is.  Newspaper  publishers  have  been  known  to 
listen  to  their  advertising  managers.  Elected  officials  may 
remember  how  their  elections  were  financed. 

“By  enacting  the  statutory  provision  that  the  court 
invalidates  today,  a  sophisticated  group  of  legislators 
expressed  a  concern  about  the  potential  impact  of  govern¬ 
ment  funds  on  pervasive  and  powerful  organs  of  mass 
communcation.  One  need  not  have  heard  the  raucus  voice 
of  Adolph  Hitler  over  Radio  Berlin  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  that  concern.” 

The  separate  dissent  by  Rehnquist,  signed  also  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Burger  and  Justice  Byron  White,  said: 
“Perhaps  a  more  appropriate  analogy  than  that  of  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood  and  the  Big  Bad  Wolf  is  that  of  Faust  and 
Mephistopheles;  Pacifica,  well  aware  of  Section  399’s  con¬ 
dition  on  its  receipt  of  public  money,  nonetheless  accepted 
the  public  money  and  now  seeks  to  avoid  the  conditions 
which  Congress  legitimately  has  attached  to  receipt  of  that 
funding  .  .  . 

“The  only  effective  means  for  preventing  the  use  of 
public  monies  to  subsidize  the  airing  of  management’s 
views  is  for  Congress  to  ban  a  subsidized  station  from  all 
on-the-air  editorializing  .  .  . 

“Because  Congress’  decision  to  enact  Section  399  is  a 
rational  exercise  of  its  spending  powers  and  strictly  neu¬ 
tral,  1  would  hold  that  nothing  in  the  First  Amendment 
makes  it  unconstitutional.”  I 


“This  isn’t  the  kind  of  antiseptic  journalist-official 
relationship  you  might  expect,”  Cueto  said. 

Hargraves,  jailed  under  contempt  order,  could  be  held 
in  county  jail  until  the  libel  trial  begins.  A  date  of  June  25 
had  been  set,  but  that  was  set  aside  because  of  the  various 
stays  and  appeals  of  the  contempt  order. 

A  new  trial  may  be  as  long  as  “seven  or  eight”  weeks 


“You  can’t  use  the  editorial  page  or  the  opinion  page  to 
call  someone  a  thief  or  a  child  molester,”  Cueto  said. 
“They  used  the  opinion  page  to  call  (Costello)  dishonest  — 
and  he’s  not  dishonest. 

“Costello  himself  is  used  to  being  criticized  .  .  .  (and) 
he’s  willing  to  accept  harsh  criticism,  but  it’s  when  they 
attack  him  personally  that  he  objects,”  he  added. 

“If  I  lose,  any  politician  who  doesn’t 
iike  something  that  is  written  about  him 
win  be  abie  to  fiie  a  //be/  suit  to  find  out 
a  writer’s  sources.  The  precedent  is 
going  to  be  there  uniess  i  can  get  the 
iaw  changed,”  Hargraves  said. 

Cueto  also  said  Hargraves,  34,  was  a  politically  active 
Republican  who  has  been  at  odds  with  Costello,  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  in  the  past. 

The  News-Democrat,  however,  supported  Costello  in 
his  campaign  for  the  chairmanship  of  the  county  board. 


away,  Cueto  said. 


thought  control 
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St.  Re< 

St.  Regis  Corp.  spokesmen  said  last 
week  no  discussions  are  taking  place 
or  are  contemplated  for  the  sale  of  the 
company. 

Two  companies  headed  by  pub¬ 
lisher  Rupert  Murdoch  bought  5.6% 
of  St.  Regis  in  June. 

The  company’s  assets  include 
newsprint,  other  paper  products, 
packaging,  construction  products, 
insurance  services  and  energy  re- 
sources. 

William  R.  Haselton,  CEO  of  the 
company,  said  “St.  Regis  can  best 

gis  says  it’s  not  fo 

serve  its  shareholders  and  its  custom¬ 
ers  by  continuing  as  an  independent 
corporation.” 

The  two  firms  headed  by  Murdoch, 
News  Corp.  Ltd  and  a  United  King¬ 
dom  subsidiary.  News  International 
pic,  filed  a  the  required  13D  form  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission. 

Purchase  price  for  the  stock  was 
$65,144,000,  at  $35.56  a  share.  In  the 
week  before  the  Independence  Day 
holiday,  the  sluggish  issue  moved 
slightly  higher,  to  $37.50  a  share  by 
July  2,  on  low  volume. 

tr  sale 

At  the  time  of  the  transaction,  the 
Murdoch  firms  denied  any  intention 
to  acquire  control  of  St.  Regis  or  to 
request  representation  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  board. 

However,  the  two  firms  reserved 
the  right  to  “take  any  action  they 
deem  necessary  or  desirable  if  there 
should  be  any  event,  development  or 
change  that,  in  their  opinion  may 
materially  affect  their  investment”  in 
St.  Regis. 

Murdoch  is  on  a  two-week  vacation 
and  could  not  be  reached  for  com¬ 
ment. 

Ontario  dailies 

Two  Ontario  newspapers  are 
appealing  an  unusual  ban  on  the 
publication  of  the  name  of  a  17-year- 
old  girl  charged  with  infanticide. 

In  his  decision  June  14,  Ontario 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Donald  Keith 
said  he  was  imposing  the  ban  because 
the  girl  lives  in  the  small  town  of 
Brockville,  Ont.,  and  “is  not  afforded 
the  anonymity”  of  a  large  city. 

Keith  said  he  might  not  have 
ordered  the  ban  “if  (Brockville)  were 
Toronto  or  Montreal  or  Ottawa.  But 

Law  clarified  und 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
upheld  a  law  barring  publication  of 
reproductions  of  currency  and 
stamps,  except  in  black  and  white, 
and  in  sizes  smaller  or  larger  than  the 
original.  The  vote  was  5  to  4. 

The  court,  however,  struck  down 
as  unconstitutional  a  provision  that 
would  have  limited  publication  of 
even  the  restricted-size  reproduc¬ 
tions  to  certain  uses  such  as  illustrat¬ 
ing  albums  for  stamp  or  currency  col¬ 
lectors.  The  vote  on  this  issue  was  8  to 

1. 

The  court  handed  down  the 
opinions  July  2  in  disposing  of  federal 
charges  against  Time.  Inc.,  for 
publishing  on  the  cover  of  its  Sports 
Illustrated  magazine  color  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  SKX)  bills  pouring  into  a  bas¬ 
ketball  hoop  (E&P,  Jan.  28). 

This  was  in  defiance  of  a  law, 
passed  during  the  Civil  War,  that  pro¬ 
vided  criminal  penalties  for  anyone 
who  “prints,  photographs,  or  in  any 
other  manner  makes  or  executes  any 
engraving,  photograph,  print,  or 
impression  in  the  likeness  of  any 
.  .  .  obligation  or  other  security  (of 
the  United  States)  or  any  part 
thereof.” 

appeal  ban  on  use  g 

in  a  small  community,  it’s  a  different 
proposition.” 

Publishing  the  name  in  a  town  the 
size  of  Brockville  —  with  a  1983 
estimated  population  of  19,892  — 
would  “in  all  probability  trigger 
grievous  consequences  at  a  time  in 
her  life  that  might  well  be  incurable,” 
the  justice  said. 

Keith  also  added  that  he  considered 
the  case  an  exception  in  which  the 
principle  of  the  public’s  right  to  know 
does  not  apply. 

er  which  media  can  rep 

The  Treasury  Department  could 
grant  special  exceptions,  allowing  re¬ 
productions  in  black  and  white  or  off- 
size  —  less  than  three-fourths  or  more 
than  one  and  one-half  times  the  size  of 
the  original  —  provided  the  plates 
were  destroyed  immediately  after 
their  authorized  use. 

In  1958,  Congress  gave  blanket 
approval  for  use  of  the  off-size  repro¬ 
ductions  provided  they  were  used 
“for  philatelic,  numismatic,  educa¬ 
tional,  historical  or  newsworthy  pur¬ 
poses  in  articles,  books,  journals, 
newspapers  or  albums.” 

Time,  Inc.,  argued  that  all  the  res¬ 
trictions  were  unconstitutional 
infringements  on  its  rights  of  free 
speech. 

The  Supreme  Court  agreed  that  the 
restrictions  as  to  the  purpose  of 
publication  were  unconstitutional  as 
they  forced  government  to  evaluate 
the  nature  of  the  message  being 
offered. 

The  court  said,  however,  that  res¬ 
trictions  on  the  size  and  color  of  re¬ 
productions  of  government  securities 
were  a  legitimate  method  of  helping  to 

>f  girl’s  name 

Two  Ontario  dailies  —  the  Ottawa 
Citizen  and  the  Brockville  Recorder 
and  Times  —  had  challenged  the 
publication  ban. 

Both  said  they  would  appeal  the 
decision  on  the  grounds  that  it 
violates  the  freedom  of  the  press 
clause  in  the  federal  Charter  of 
Rights. 

“(The  decision)  strikes  a  serious 
blow  against  the  freedom  of  the 
press,”  Citizen  managing  editor  Nel¬ 
son  Skuce  said. 

reduce  currency 

prevent  counterfeiting,  which  was  the 
goal  of  the  original  law. 

The  court  opinion  written  by  Jus¬ 
tice  Byron  White  noted  that  color  re¬ 
productions  require  more  than  one 
plate  and  therefore  increased  the 
possibility  that  counterfeiters  would 
obtain  a  plate  for  illegal  use. 

“Compliance  with  the  color  and 
size  requirements  does  not  prevent 
Time  from  expressing  any  view  on 
any  subject  or  from  using  illustrations 
of  currency  in  expressing  those 
views,”  White  wrote. 

“More  importantly,  the  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  need  to  evaluate  the 
nature  of  the  message  being  imparted 
in  order  to  enforce  the  color  and  size 
limitations.  Those  limitations  restrict 
only  the  manner  in  which  the  illustra¬ 
tions  can  be  presented  .  .  . 

“It  is  enough  that  the  color  restric¬ 
tion  substantially  serves  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  legitimate  ends.  The  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  size  limitation  is  even 
clearer.  The  size  limitation  is  a  reason¬ 
able  and  sufficiently  precise  way  of 
ensuring  the  illustrations  themselves 
do  not  have  the  capacity  to  deceive  the 
unwary  and  inattentive.” 
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Not  a  male  chauvinist  newspaper 

Editor  Dave  Burgin  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel  says  his  paper 
will  not  be  like  the  many  that  are  edited  with  a  heavy  male  slant 


By  M.K.  Guzda 

Examining  a  newspaper  for  sexist 
content  is  not  something  many  editors 
involve  themselves  with  as  an  attempt 
to  improve  the  product.  Quite  often, 
it’s  one  of  the  last  research  projects 
conducted  on  a  newspaper. 

But  in  Florida,  the  editor  of  the 
Orlando  Sentinel  took  it  upon  himself 
to  find  out  how  his  paper  was  faring, 
by  appointing  an  11 -member  com¬ 
mittee  of  women  to  assess  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

Editor  David  Burgin  appointed  the 
committee  in  January,  saying  he 
wanted  to  avoid  following  the  lead  of 
the  “overwhelmingly  male-oriented” 
USA  Today. 

“We  just  don’t  want  to  be 
a  male  chauvinist 
newspaper,  that’s  all  there 
Is  to  it,’’  said  Burgin. 

“USA  Today  is  having  tremendous 
impact  on  the  nation's  daily  newspap¬ 
ers.  There’s  a  lot  of ‘me-tooism’  going 
on,  and  I  don’t  want  to  go  down  that 
road,”  Burgin  said.  “Many  newspap¬ 
ers  around  the  country  are  edited  with 
such  a  heavy  male  slant  that  women 
are  disenfranchised.  We  want  to  do 
everything  possible  to  have  equanim¬ 
ity. 

“We  just  don’t  want  to  be  a  male 
chauvinist  newspaper,  that’s  all  there 
is  to  it,”  said  Burgin. 

The  committee,  chaired  by  the  Sen¬ 
tinel’s  chief  editorial  writer  Jane  Hea- 
ly,  met  once  a  week  for  three  months 
to  analyze  each  section  of  the  237,000 
circulation  daily.  That  period 
included  an  intensive,  two-week 
study  of  each  section  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  looking  at  particulars  such  as 
how  women  were  depicted  in 
graphics,  what  cutlines  said  about  the 
photos  they  described  and  who  was 
quoted  in  what  context. 

“We  were  checking  not  so  much 
what  we  do  as  what  we  don’t  do,” 
said  research  manager  and  committee 
member  Mary  Munster.  “It’s  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  what  might  be  available  that  we 
don’t  run,  say,  on  women’s  sports.” 

Women’s  sports,  the  business  sec¬ 
tion,  photos  and  graphics  were  four 
areas  that  did  not  get  as  much  approv- 
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Jane  Healy 


al  from  the  committee  as  the  rest  of 
the  paper,  according  to  the  final  re¬ 
port. 

“In  sports  and  business  ...  we 
don’t  write  enough  about  women 
involved  in  those  pursuits.  In  the  rest 
of  the  paper,  we  don’t  write  much  for 
or  about  families  —  a  subject  that 
interests  many  women  and  many 
men,”  the  study  said. 

In  the  business  section  during  the 
two-week  intensive  study,  only  13  of 
69  photos  showed  women.  Healy  said 
the  committee  does  not  recommend 
compensating  with  gratuitous  pic¬ 
tures  of  women,  rather  it  hopes  the 
paper  mirrors  more  accurately  the 
increasing  number  of  women  in  the 
business  field. 


“We  were  checking  not 
so  much  what  we  do  as 
what  we  don’t  do,’’  said 
research  manager  and 
committee  member  Mary 
Munster. 


“We  think  there’s  a  lot  more 
women  in  the  business  area  then  are 
being  reflected  in  the  business  section 
of  the  newspaper,”  Healy  concluded. 
“They  were  underrepresented  for 
what  we  thought  were  out  there.” 

In  the  sports  pages,  women  athletes 


were  not  represented  proportionately 
to  their  force  in  the  local  sports  arena. 
Healy  said  although  40%  of  high 
school  sports  participants  in  the  pap¬ 
er’s  readership  area  are  girls  —  an 
above  average  number  in  relation  to 
the  nation  —  they  were  not  featured 
on  the  front  page  of  the  sports  section 
as  often  as  the  committee  thought  was 
needed. 

Additionally,  following  up  on 
women’s  sports  careers  was  not  con¬ 
ducted  as  often  as  men’s. 

All  in  all,  the  committee  found  the 
Sentinel  generally  does  a  good  job  of 
writing  about  women  and  women’s 
issues. 


‘The  morale  of  women  is 
better,”  he  observed.  T 
think  they  see  somebody 
cares.  There’s  some 
affirmative  action  going  on 
here.” 


“Coverage  of  abortion,  sex  dis¬ 
crimination  and  medical  issues  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  of  most  newspapers,  and 
there  appears  to  be  an  effort  to  avoid 
sexist  portrayals  of  women  in  the  Sen- 
tinel’s  pages,”  said  Healy.  The 
paper  reflects  the  strong  presence  of 
by-lined  female  reporters,  especially 
in  local  news  and  the  business  sec¬ 
tion.” 

Of  the  274-member  editorial  staff, 
43%  are  women.  One-third  of  the 
copy  desk  is  female.  Women  hold 
such  key  positions  as  county  editor, 
Washington  bureau  chief,  assistant 
state  editor,  assistant  news  editor, 
Florida  magazine  editor,  chief  libra¬ 
rian,  administrative  assistant  for 
budget  and  associate  managing 
editor. 

Burgin  said  women  readers  may  not 
be  served  best  by  a  paper  that  does 
not  employ  women  in  key  positions. 

“Are  we  spiking  ERA  stories  or 
underplaying  stories  interesting  to 
women  because  the  decisions  are 
made  by  men?  If  they  (women)  don’t 
have  key  positions,  are  we  serving 
women  readers  enough?”  he  queried. 

The  committee  requested  the 
research  department  to  survey  the 
editorial  staff  about  how  they  thought 
women  were  represented  in  the 
_ (Continued  on  pafte  31) _ 
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Liberal  elite 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


were  attracted  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  by  some  vague  feeling  that  it  was 
an  exciting  place  to  live  and  work  — 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  society,”  he 
said,  “where  injustice  could  be  put 
right,  where  justice  could  be  helped 
along  with  persistence  and  energy, 
where  truth  could  be  pursued  against 


'We  have  been  kinder 
to  President  Reagan  than 
any  President  i  can 
remember  since  i  was  at 
the  Washington  Post.” 


tough  odds,  where  the  brave  could  be 
memorialized,  where  the  pompous 
could  be  deflated,  where  the  arrogant 
could  be  held  to  account,  where  the 
innocent  could  be  warmed,  where  the 
difficult  could  be  explained  and  where 
just  maybe  you  had  a  shot  at  leaving 
the  world  a  little  better  than  terrible .  ’  ’ 
Murdoch  warmed  up  by  saying 
some  of  his  employees  in  the  United 


States  had  attended  journalism  school 
“and  none  is  the  better  for  it.” 

He  said  self-gratification  was  most 
notable  in  the  American  media.  Peo¬ 
ple  in  the  print  field,  he  said,  are  fun¬ 
damentally  honesty,  trying  to  do  a 
good  job,  although  everyone  has  his 
own  bias. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  live 
in  one-newspaper  cities  and  syndica¬ 
tion  of  copy  from  organizations  such 
as  the  New  York  Times,  Washington 
Post  and  Los  Angeles  Times  give 
exposure  to  “a  pervasive  few.” 

“We  have  very  much  of  a 
monopolistic  press,”  Murdoch  said. 

Citing  what  he  considered  to  be 
differing  treatment  of  similar  per¬ 
sonalities  and  situations,  Murdoch 
said:  “The  pig-headedness  and  ignor¬ 
ance  out  there  is  very  damaging  to  the 
press.  It  still  has  a  lot  of  power  and  it’s 
got  to  be  careful  not  to  have  double 
standards  .  .  .  The  First  Amendment 
was  not  written  for  a  monopoly  press 
or  a  monolithic  media  and  I  maintain 
that  we  will  be  in  danger  one  day  if  this 
elite  does  not  straighten  out  its  double 
values  —  doesn’t  quit  attempting  to 
change  the  political  agenda,  and 
doesn’t  at  least  accommodate  the 


more  traditional  values  of  the  great 
masses  of  this  country.” 

During  a  period  of  vigorous  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  audience,  Reed  Irvine 
of  Accuracy  in  Media  grabbed  the 
floor  without  permission  and  pro¬ 
tested  that  he  and  John  Lofton,  a  con¬ 
servative  columnist  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times,  were  being  denied  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ask  questions. 

Nick  Thimmesch,  the  American 
Enterprise  Institution  resident  jour¬ 
nalist  who  was  acting  as  master  of 


Murdoch  warmed  up 
by  saying  some  of  his 
empioyees  in  the  United 
States  had  attended 
journaiism  school  “and 
none  is  the  better  for  it.” 


ceremonies,  told  Irvine,  “Sit  down.” 

After  the  session  ended  without 
Irvine  or  Lofton  getting  in  a  question, 
Thimmesch  said  he  did  not  call  on  the 
two  because  in  previous  seminars 
they  had  displayed  “bad  manners.” 


Wake  up  —  to  public  opinion 

Newspapers  are  urged  to  make  distinctions  between  fact 
and  opinion,  or  face  the  wrath  of  an  angry  reading  public 


By  James  E.  Roper 

Charles  Bailey,  former  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  says 
print  and  broadcast  news  organiza¬ 
tion  must  address  the  “serious”  pro¬ 
blems  of  ethics  and  a  deteriorating 
public  image. 

Bailey,  now  Washington  editor  of 
National  Public  Radio,  addressed  a 
joint  conference  of  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  editorial  writers  in  Washington. 
He  and  other  panelists  variously  criti¬ 
cized,  exhorted  or  praised  journalists, 
but  most  concentrated  on  the  pro¬ 
blems  that  they  face. 

“Distinctions  between  fact  and 
opinion  have  become  so  blurred  as  to 
be  almost  meaningless  in  some 
cases,”  Bailey  said.  “Public  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  press  is  changing — and  not 
for  the  better. 

“Journalists,  particularly  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  are  perceived  as  richer,  more 
elitist,  more  arrogant,  more 
sensation-seeking.  They  are  less 
liked,  less  respected.  You  no  longer 
hear  people  say,  ‘I  know  it’s  true 
because  I  saw  it  in  the  paper.’ 

“We  must  raise  the  awareness  of  all 


journalists  —  reporters,  editors, 
broadcasters,  columnists,  tv 
anchors,  producers,  publishers  and 
station  managers  —  that  the  problems 
are  there,  that  they  are  serious  and 
that  they  must  be  addressed. 

“Distinctions  between 
fact  and  opinion  have 
become  so  blurred  as  to  be 
almost  meaningless  in 
some  cases,”  Bailey  said. 

“We  must  have  clear  and  workable 
rules  (of  ethics)  by  individual  news 
organizations,  understood  by  people 
who  work  there  and  available  for  the 
public  to  see.  We  need  reporters  and 
editors  who  regard  maintenance  of 
these  standards  as  one  of  their  top, 
continuing  responsibilities.” 

Still,  Bailey  said,  ultimate 
responsibility  for  ethical  behavior 
depends  on  the  individual,  and  the 
most  effective  safeguard  is  disclosure 
of  any  possible  conflicts  of  interest. 

“Disclosure,”  he  said,  “cures 
almost  everything.” 


Bailey  said  arrogance  has  to  be 
avoided,  adding  that  “the  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  not  been  one  of  our  more 
humble  papers  —  not,  at  least,  until 
recently.” 

He  recounted  how  the  Journal  a  few 
years  ago  published  a  story 
impugning  the  integrity  of  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  J.  Brennan  Jr., 
then  refused  to  print  his  letter  denying 
the  facts  alleged  facts  in  the  case. 

He  said  the  Journal  probably  would 
handle  such  a  situation  differently 
today,  but  said  the  New  York  Times 
still  does  not  run  letters  critical  of  its 
accepting  tobacco  advertising. 

Bailey  appeared  on  the  platform 
with  Bill  Monroe  of  NBC’s  “Meet  the 
Press”  program.  Monroe  said  jour¬ 
nalistic  ethics  are  good  and  getting 
better,  but  he  urged  local  television 
stations  to  institute  their  own  version 
of  letters  to  the  editor. 

He  said  local  stations  should  offer 
to  videotape  some  of  the  people  who 
write  letters  to  the  stations  and  put  on 
a  couple  of  minutes  of  excerpts  in 
each  evening’s  newscast. 

(Continued  on  page  31) 
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The  Delta  Data  8303;  this  speed 
demon  has  more  of  what  you 
called  for  in  an  advanced  text 
processing  terminal. ..but  it  takes 
up  less  space  and  costs  a  lot  less 
too.  The  8303  not  only  beats  the 
competition,  it’s  even  better  than 
Delta’s  own  pacesetting  7000  se¬ 
ries  now  in  use  by  the  Associated 
Press,  Dow  Jones,  Merrill  Lynch, 
Morgan  Guaranty  and  other  EDP 
heavyweights. 

It’s  a  new  generation  of 
16-bit  microprocessor  intelligent 
editing  terminals.  Eight  indepen¬ 
dent  multi-task  windows.  A  large. 
14-inch  screen.  A  smaller  foot¬ 
print.  A  tip  and  swivel  monitor. 

A  127-key  detached  keyboard. 

24  programmable  function  keys 
that  work  like  96  keys.  More 
memory  storage.  And,  an 
optional  514 "  disk  drive  for 
local  storage  with  the  added 
advantages  of  disk  filing. 


DELTA  DATA 
SYSTEMS  CORP. 

Metropolitan  Industrial  Park 
2595  Metropolitan  Drive 
Trevose.  PA  19047 
(215)322-5400 


Circulation  directors 

(Continued  from  page  11} 

are  demanding  ever  more  detailed  dis¬ 
tribution. 

“Target  marketing  is  becoming  an 
important  part  of  our  strategy," 
Canadian  Tire’s  Cowan  said. 

In  response,  circulation 
departments  are  sorting  by  zip  codes 
and  even  mail  carrier  routes  —  and 
creating  smaller  and  smaller  advertis¬ 
ing  zones. 

Reacting  to  those  demands,  the 
Toronto  Star,  for  instance,  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  program  with  17  advertising 


zones  and  plus  numerous  "mini- 
zones.”  Each  zone  has  a  minimum 
requirement  of  10,000  copies.  Star 
advertising  manger  Norman  R.  Kirk 
said,  but  106  combinations  are  avail¬ 
able. 

Some  newspapers  zone  much 
smaller.  The  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Pantograph,  for  example,  will  zone 
as  low  as  100  copies,  advertising 
director  Woodrow  G.  Shadid  said. 

“This  is  most  important  to  keep  out 
the  vultures  who  are  lurking  after  you 
with  pre-print  services,  door  hangers 
and  baggies,”  he  told  the  conference. 

That  kind  of  zoning  has  become 
possible  only  by  a  rapid  progression 
of  circulation  technology. 


what  can  an  outside 
lab  do  that  yours 
shouldn't? 


Chances  are  your  darkroom  people  and  equipment 
are  working  at  or  near  capacity  keeping  pace  with 
day-to-day  needs.  If  so,  there’s  little  or  no  time  for 
special  photographic  projects  or  super  rush  jobs. 

That’s  where  we  come  in.  Modernage  Custom 
Darkrooms.  We  do  everything  your  lab  shouldn’t. 

We  make  more  prints  every  hour,  in  color  and  black 
and  white,  than  your  people  can  in  a  day.  Probably  for 
lots  less,  too.  We  have  a  separate  department  for 
publicity  prints.  Good  quality  yet  very  economical. 

Thinking  about  creating  photo  murals  to  spark  up 
your  offices?  It’s  our  business,  not  a  side-line.  How 
about  travelling  or  permanent  displays  exhibiting 
the  work  of  your  company  or  clients?  We  print 
and  mount  for  musems  the  world  over. 

Your  people  and  facilities  may  be  capable  of  doing  it. 
But  when  they  can’t,  we’re  a  phone  call  away. 

Write  for  our  free  Services  Guide  Book. 

nn@cl©rnsQG 

CUSTOM  DARKROOMS 

•  1 150  Ave.  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  NY  10036  *  212-997-1800 

•  312  East  4601  Street  New  York.  NY  10017  •  212-661-9190 

•  18  Vesey  Street  New  York.  NY  10007  •  212-227-4767 


Increasingly,  circulation  managers 
are  getting  over  their  fear  or  suspicion 
of  computerized  distribution  sys¬ 
tems. 

“I  think  there  still  is  resistance  (to 
technological  change),”  ICMA’s 
Arnold  said. 

As  circulation  director  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  &  Observer  and 
Times,  Arnold  says  he  himself  re¬ 
sisted  technology  at  first. 

“But  we  fought  that  battle  and 
reached  an  accomodation  —  and  as  a 
result  we  haven’t  lost  a  single  pre¬ 
print  to  direct  mail,”  he  said. 

Typical  of  the  emerging  high-tech 
circulation  systems  is  Data  Science 
Inc.’s  Papertrak,  software  that  runs 
on  a  Tandy  Industry  mini-computer. 
Among  its  capabilities,  Papertrak 
automatically  lists  new  subscribers 
by  zip  code  and  carrier  route. 

In  fact,  the  technology  might  be 
developing  a  little  too  fast  for  some 
newspapers,  consultant  Holbein  said. 

“Only  four  years  ago,  there  were 
less  than  100  newspapers  which  had  a 
(computerized)  circulation 
information  system.  But  too  many 
papers  just  automate  what  they  do 
manually.  Our  challenge  today  is  to  go 
way  beyond  that,  to  say  what  else  can 
the  system  do  down  the  road.  What 
flexibility  does  it  have?”  Holbein 
said. 

Trio  honored 
at  ICMA  meeting 

Scott  Chisholm,  assistant  professor 
and  project  director  of  the  circulation 
baccalaureate  degree  program  at 
Empire  State  College,  received  the 
joint  Editor  «&  Publisher/ 
International  Circulation  Managers 
Association  award  during  the  ICMA 
convention  in  Toronto  last  week. 

Chisholm  was  honored  for  achieve¬ 
ments  related  to  the  circulation  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  New  York  state-based 
school.  The  E&P  award  is  presented 
every  other  year. 

Others  receiving  awards  for  their 
contributions  to  ICMA  and  the 
circulation  profession  were  Harry 
Coggins,  vice  president/alternative 
delivery,  Greenville  (S.C.)  News- 
Piedmont,  and  Harold  Schwartz,  re¬ 
cently  retired  as  circulation  director 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Coggins,  a  past  ICMA  president, 
received  the  ICMA  Presidential 
Award  for  his  efforts  as  coordinator  of 
two  ICMA-sponsored  seminars  on 
alternative  delivery. 

Schwartz,  also  a  past  ICMA  presi¬ 
dent,  received  the  Presidential  Award 
for  his  development  of  a  college  level 
circulation  textbook. 
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Guild  officers  revive  council  at  Ingersoll  papers 


Guild  officers  at  several  Ingersoll 
Publications’  newspapers  have  re¬ 
vived  their  Council  of  Guild  Locals  in 
order  to  coordinate  their  responses  to 
management  policies  and  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  information. 

Mike  Contos,  a  staff  writer  at  the 
Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Guild  unit,  said  the  “major 
concern”  of  the  locals  is  a  decision  ty 
Ingersoll  to  increase  the  use  of  string¬ 
ers  and  freelancers  for  providing 
news  coverage. 

“We  feel  stringers  should  be 
brought  in  as  part-timers  and  made 
part  of  the  bargaining  unit,”  Contos 
said. 

Other  concerns  include  evaluation 
of  company  medical  benefits  and  giv¬ 
ing  individual  Ingersoll  newspapers 
“more  of  a  voice”  in  determining 
commission  policies  for  the  group's 
ad  incentive  program,  Contos  said. 

Bruce  McFarland,  a  staff  reporter 
and  guild  officer  with  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Herald-News,  added  that  in 
recent  negotiating  sessions,  manage¬ 
ment  has  sought  to  reduce  or  elimi¬ 
nate  some  medical  benefits. 

The  bargaining  units  were  able  to 
prevent  major  changes,  McFarland 


said,  but  the  locals  felt  afterward  that 
there  was  a  need  to  “maintain  a  cer¬ 
tain  vigilance.” 

The  Ingersoll  Council  of  Guild 
Locals  held  its  first  meeting  last  April 
in  Philadelphia.  The  next  meeting  is 
scheduled  for  October. 

One  of  the  proposals  on  the  agenda 
is  a  recommendation  that  Ingersoll 
Publications  form  a  joint  man¬ 
agement-labor  committee,  Contos 
said.  He  explained  that  the  suggestion 
is  part  of  the  council’s  plans  to  play  an 
“advisory”  and  “leadership”  role 
within  the  organization. 

Other  plans  include  setting  up  a 
mechanism  to  “coordinate  grie¬ 


vances”  so  the  information  can  be 
centralized  and  “we  can  see  what 
people  are  complaining  about,”  Con¬ 
tos  said. 

He  noted  that  although  Ingersoll 
publishers  can  be  tough  in  negotia¬ 
tions,  there  is  generally  “good  rela¬ 
tions”  between  the  Guild  locals  and 
management 

The  original  Ingersoll  Council  of 
Guild  Locals  was  formed  in  the  early 
1970s,  but  it  “lay  dormant”  after  just 
a  few  meetings,  Contos  said. 

The  current  council  includes  nine 
Ingersoll  newspapers,  most  of  them  in 
the  east. 


Ad  revenues  up  for  first  three  months 


Advertising  expenditures  in  daily 
newspapers  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1984  totaled  $5.2  billion,  a  16.4% 
increase  over  the  same  period  in  1983, 
according  to  preliminary  estimates 
from  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  Inc. 

The  largest  percentage  increase  for 
the  quarter  was  in  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  which  went  up  32.1%  to  1.7  bil¬ 
lion.  Retail  advertising  rose  10.4%  to 


$2.7  billion,  and  national  gained  7.9% 
to  $710  million. 

For  March,  total  expenditures  for 
newspaper  advertising  rose  11.6%  to 
$1.8  billion.  Classified  grew  by  3 1%  to 
$619  million,  retail  increased  4.4%  to 
$  I  billion ,  and  national  was  up  2 .5%  to . 
$240  million. 

The  Bureau’s  estimates  are  based 
on  linage  figures  from  Media  Rec¬ 
ords,  Inc.,  and  other  data.  . 


The  American  Chiropractic  Association 
proudly  announces  the  winners  of 
The  1983  Journalism  Awards  Competition 


Television 

Gold  Award  (First  Place) 

“The  Silent  Killer” 

Peter  W.  Kunhardt/Hugh  Downs. 
ABC-TV  News  20/20 

Bronze  Award  (Runner-Up) 

“The  Herpes  Crisis” 

Tom  Andrews.  WISN-TV 

Bronze  Award  (Runner-Up) 

“New  Methods  of  Health  Care” 
Dr.  Timothy  Johnson, 

ABC-TV  Good  Morning  America 

Newspaper 

Gold  Award  (First  Place) 
“Smokers  Die  Younger”  Series 
Jane  Clute.  Evening  Herald 

Bronze  Award  (Runner-Up) 
“Alternatives  to  Surgery”  Series 
Howard  Wolinsky. 

Chicago  Sun-Times 


Bronze  Award  (Runner-Up) 

“FDA:  Watchdog  in  Distress” 
Michael  L.  Millenson. 

Chicago  Tribune 

Consumer  Magazine 
Gold  Award  (First  Place) 

“Can  You  Live  With  the 
Computerized  Office” 

Barbara  Bialick.  Whole  Life  Times 


Bronze  Award  (Runner-Up) 

“Breast  Cancer: 

Reaching  for  Recovery” 

Eileen  O’Hara.  Wichitan 

Radio 

Gold  Award  (First  Place) 

“Drug  Abuse:  A  One  Way  ‘Trip’ 
Through  Hell” 

Michael  D.  Veley. 

Consumer  Information  Network 

Bronze  Award  (Runner-Up) 

“Our  Aching  Heads” 

Jon  Belmont. 

ABC  Entertainment 
Radio  Network 

Bronze  Award  (Runner-Up) 

“The  Mystery  of  Coma" 

Roberta  Altman.  NBC  Radio  News 

Special  Interest 
No  Awards  Made 


CLOSING  DATE  FOR  1984  COMPETITION  MARCH  1. 1985 
FOR  RULES  &  ENTRY  FORMS,  WRITE  TO: 

Journalism  Awards/American  Chiropractic  Association/ 1916  Wilson  Boulevard/Arlington,  Virginia  22201 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Reid  MacCluggage,  publisher 
and  editor  of  The  Day  of  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn. ,  and  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  has  been 
elected  president  and  a  director  of  the 
Day  Publishing  Co. 

Alcino  G.  Almeida,  The  Day’s 
general  manager,  has  been  elected 
vice  president,  secretary-treasurer 
and  a  director. 

They  replace  Deane  C.  .Avery  and 
E.  Wesley  Hammond,  who  retired  on 
July  1. 

*  *  * 

Promoted  at  the  Delaware  State 
News,  Dover,  are  George  Ter- 
wiLLEGER,  to  marketing  director  for 
Independent  Newspapers,  Inc. — 
Delmarva,  and  A.  Christopher  En¬ 
gel,  to  advertising  director  from 
advertising  manager.  Both  positions 
are  newly  created.  Independent 
Newspapers,  Inc.  is  the  State  News’ 
parent  company  and  owns  publica¬ 
tions  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  Florida 
and  Arizona. 

Other  changes  include  promotion 


UPl  EDITOR  FOR  EUROPE 

Walter  Wisniewski  is  United  Press 
International's  newly  appointed  editor  for 
Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 
Based  in  London,  he  succeeds  Brooke  H. 
Kroeger,  who  returned  to  New  York  City. 

Wisniewski,  with  UPl  since  in  1968, 
worked  on  the  international  desk  in  New 
York  before  transferring  to  Moscow  in 
1979.  He  was  in  the  Soviet  capital  until 
1 983,  as  bureau  manager  the  last  year, 
and  then  went  to  Warsaw  as  bureau  man¬ 
ager. 


of  Debbie  L.  Clough,  administrative 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  to  classified 
supervisor;  and  John  Lyons, 
advertising  department  account  exec¬ 
utive,  to  display  manager. 

♦  *  * 

Appointed  to  news  editor  positions 
in  domestic  Associated  Press  bureaus 
are: 

Clay  Haswell,  newsman  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  former  managing  editor  of  the 
Anchorage  Daily  News,  to  news  edi¬ 
tor  in  Minneapolis.  He  joined  AP  at 
Providence  in  1982  after  working  for 
The  Australian,  Brisbane,  and  the 
Christchurch  Press,  New  Zealand. 

Eileen  Putman,  a  supervisor  in  the 
New  York  bureau,  to  news  editor  in 
Nashville. 

Elaine  Norton  Hooker,  in  the 
Boston  Bureau  since  1981,  to  news 
editor  there. 

Michael  A.  McKesson,  in  the 
Lansing,  Mich.,  bureau  directing 
coverage  of  state  government  and 
politics  since  1982,  to  news  editor  in 
Detroit. 


An  expert  source  for  stories  on  ... 

Pollution  and  Underground  Storage  Tanks 

Death,  cancer,  birth  defects  and  miscarriages  have  been  blamed  on  underground 
tanks  leaking  petroleum  and  other  chemicals  into  soil  and  water  supplies.  Facts  about 
dangers  and  damages  usually  are  available. 

But  WHY  a  tank  fails  is  important,  too. 

The  number  of  stories  about  pollution  from  underground  tanks  is  growing.  If  you’re 
covering  one,  get  authoritative,  straightforward  information  by  calling: 


STEEL  TANK  INSTITUTE 

or  write  for  a  news  media  information  kit: 

O  /AOQ  H  QQO  Institute 

O  I  ^90*  I  666  Dundee  Rd  .  Suite  705.  Northbrook  IL  60062 


Mike  Hanlon  was  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  training  for  Scripps-Howard. 
The  position  is  a  new  one  for  the  com¬ 
pany  and  his  responsibilities  involve 
supervisory  and  management  training 
for  Scripps-Howard  and  all  of  its  affil¬ 
iated  companies. 

Hanlon  was  with  Alpha  Associates, 
Inc.,  a  Minneapolis-based  manage¬ 
ment  consulting  company,  where  he 
was  senior  staff  consultant.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  had  been  vice  president, 
personnel  for  General  Bancshares 
Corp.,  a  multi-bank  holding  company 
headquartered  in  St.  Louis. 

*  *  * 

William  I.  Morley  has  been 
appoined  editor-in-chief  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  (Ont.)  Free  Press.  Morley, 
associated  with  the  newspaper  for  25 
years  in  positions  ranging  from  repor¬ 
ter  to  assistant  managing  editor  of 
production,  succeeded  William  C. 
Heine,  who  retired. 

sk  *  * 

Bob  Carlson  was  named  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Olympia  (Wash.) 
Olympian.  He  has  served  as  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Idaho  Statesman, 
Boise,  a  sister  paper  of  the  Olympian, 
for  the  past  three  years.  In  Olympia, 
he  replaces  Nancy  Stanton,  who  left 
the  company. 

*  *  * 

Executive  and  managerial  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  advertising  department 
of  Newsday,  Long  Island,  are: 

Robert  Hirsch,  on  the  ad  staff 
since  1962,  has  been  made  assistant  to 
the  vice  president/advertising.  Hirsch 
will  remain  classified  advertising 
manager. 

Howard  Merl,  formerly  assistant 
national  advertising  manager,  was 
named  national  advertising  manager. 

John  Tewksbury,  most  recently 
acting  cable  advertisng  sales  mana¬ 
ger,  was  named  manager  of  special 
advertising  projects.  He  has  held  a 
number  of  managerial  posts  during  his 
38  years  with  the  company. 

Richard  Beekman,  temporary 
assistant  retail  advertising  manager, 
became  assistant  retail  advertising 
manager;  and  Peter  Deverall,  cur¬ 
rent  classified  outside  sales  manager, 
became  assistant  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Sidney  Litt,  sales  train¬ 
ing  supervisor,  moved  to  training 
manager,  display  advertising. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  Zifkin  has  been  appointed 
an  advertising  sales  representative  in 
the  Chicago  office  of  Parade 
Magazine.  He  was  marketing  mana¬ 
ger  of  Combined  Cable  Corporation . 
Chicago. 
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Robert  M.  Stiff,  editor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Evening  Independent  for 
the  past  17  years,  retired  as  editor 
effective  July  6. 

In  his  June  26  front  page  column, 
“Letter  from  the  Editor,”  Stiff  wrote 
directly  to  his  readers  saying  he  had 
decided  to  leave  the  paper  to  pursue 
other  opportunities  in  journalism. 

“I’m  very  sorry  that  corporate  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  led  me  to  seek 
opportunities  elsewhere  to  continue 
my  newspaper  career.  I  have  never 
before  considered  leaving  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  I  will  leave  with  a  heavy 
heart  because  I  will  miss  my  talented 
colleagues,  the  magnificent  readers  of 
the  People  Paper  and  this  wonderful 
city,”  Stiff  wrote. 

Eugene C.  Patterson,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Times  Publishing  Co.,  said, 
“Bob  is  leaving  our  company  of  his 
own  volition.  His  decision  followed  a 
reorganizational  effort  that  would 
have  brought  him  into  a  new  job  at  the 
corporate  level,  where  I  felt  the  com¬ 
pany  needed  his  strengths.  He  felt  his 
place  was  in  a  newsroom.  I  very  much 
regret  his  decision.  But  I  respect  it.” 

Stiff,  who  began  his  career  with  the 
Painesville  (Ohio)  Telegraph  in  1953 
as  a  reporter-photographer,  advanced 
to  bureau  chief  and  city  editor  before 
he  left  in  1961  to  join  the  copy  desk  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times.  In  six  years, 
he  held  six  jobs — assistant  city  editor, 
sports  editor,  city  editor,  day  editor, 
state  editor  and  assistant  managing 
editor.  He  was  named  editor  in  1967. 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 

Expertise  and  Reliability 
For  Owners  Considering 
Sale  of  Daily  Newspapers 
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Ed  Hannibal  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  planning,  a  newly  created 
position  at  the  San  Francisco  News¬ 
paper  Agency. 

Since  1978,  Hannibal  has  been  trea¬ 
surer  and  controller  at  the  agency, 
which  is  the  corporate  agent  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  He  joined  the 
company  two  years  previously  as 
assistant  controller. 

♦  *  * 

Wallace  W.  Allen,  former  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  been  chosen  as  the  fourth 
Atwood  professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Alaska,  Anchorage. 

The  distinguished  visiting  pro¬ 
fessorship  was  established  five  years 
ago  by  Robert  B.  Atwood,  editor-in- 
chief  and  publisher  of  the  Anchorage 
Times,  and  his  wife  Evangeline 
Atwood.  It  is  supported  by  an  annual 
grant  of  $100,(X)0.  B.  Dale  Davis, 
former  vice  president  and  executive 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and 
now  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Santa 


Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press,  held  the 
professorship  the  past  two  years. 

Allen,  a  professional  journalist  for 
37  years,  joined  the  Minneapolis 
paper  in  1951  and  moved  from  copy 
editor  to  Sunday  news  editor  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  then  to  associate  in 
1977.  He  left  the  Tribune  in  1982  at  the 
time  of  its  merger  with  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Star  and  during  the  past  year  taught 
in  the  Department  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota. 

Allen  had  established  four  foreign 
news  bureaus  at  the  Tribune  and 
directed  the  Washington  bureau  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  guided  the  paper 
into  book  publishing  and  supervised 
the  publication  of  ten  books. 


Newly  elected  officers  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Circulation  Managers 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Vicksburg  are: 

Solly  Smith,  circulation  director 
of  the  Meridian  Star,  president;  Jeff 
Reedy,  circulation  director  of  the 
Hattiesburg  American,  vice  pre¬ 
sident;  Ken  Hensarling,  circulation 
director,  the  Vicksburg  Evening  Post, 
secretary/treasurer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Brad  Borton  was  promoted  to 
advertising  manager  for  Times 
Graphics  Inc.  daily  newspapers,  the 
Vineland  (N.J.)  Times  Journal  and 
the  Millville  (N.J.)  Daily.  He  has 
served  as  classified  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  since  September  after  spending  a 
year  as  assistant  display  advertising 
manager. 

Borton  replaces  Renee  Campanna, 
who  joined  Jersey  Woman  magazine 
in  Cherry  Hill. 


FROM  RIYADH,  SAUDI  ARABIA  .  .  . 

“Weep  no  tears  for  the  women  of  Saudi 
Arabia  Do  not  send  for  Betty  Friedan;  no 
one  would  show  up  at  a  Friedan  rally 
here. 

“Forget  the  comparisons  with  the  West; 
liberation  here  is  a  dirty  mmi  Literally, 
the  veil-shrouded  Saudi  u>oman  rides  in 
the  hack  of  the  bus,  and  she  likes  it  that 


— David  Iamb  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 

Read  him  in  the 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES-WASHINGTON  POST  NEW’S  SERVICE 

1150  15th  St.  NW,  Vt^shington.  DC  20071 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


PHILADELPHIA  APPOINTMENTS  — 

Joseph  D.  Priory  has  been  appointed  head  of  a  new 
legal  affairs  department  at  Philadelphia  Newspapers, 
Inc.  Priory,  previously  vice  president/labor  relations,  is 
now  vice  president/legal. 

Moving  into  the  vice  president/labor  relations  post  is 
Theodore  Rilea,  a  former  Minneapolis  labor  union  leader, 
who  takes  over  the  PNI  post  July  16,  moving  from  labor 
relations  director  at  the  Minneaolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Rilea  was  elected  president  of  Local  4  of  the  Minneapo- 
lis-St.  Paul  Mailers  Union  shortly  after  becoming  a  mailer 
at  the  Star  and  Tribune  in  1969.  He  entered  managerial 
ranks  in  1975  and  served  successively  as  assistant  mail- 
room  superintendent,  assistant  production  manager,  and 
acting  director  of  human  resources  and  labor  relations 
before  his  most  recent  post. 


Rilea 


Priory 

Tony  Tipton  was  promoted  to  the 
new  position  of  distribution  manager 
of  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News- 
Piedmont  Co.  Since  1979  he  has 
served  as  state-east  distribution  man¬ 
ager  and  earlier  was  a  district  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

♦  *  * 

Recent  promotions  in  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  classfied  advertising 
department  include: 

Don  Schoenberger.  named  sales 
manager  from  contract  sales  manager 


in  the  telephone  sales  division  and 
employment  advertising  product 
manager. 

Patty  Allen,  assumed  new 
responsibilities  as  telephone  sales 
division  contract  sales  manager.  She 
was  employment  advertising  coordi¬ 
nator. 

Kendra  Owens,  assumed  the 
employment  advertising  coordinator 
position,  telephone  sales  division. 

Brynn  Ward,  appointed  real  estate 
advertising  coordinator,  telephone 
sales  division. 


Promoted  at  the  Cedar  Rapids 
(Iowa)  Gazette  are  Dale  Larson,  to 
associate  managing  editor;  Phyllis 
Fleming,  to  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor/news;  and  Pam  Fruehling,  to 
assistant  managing  editor/features 
All  are  new  positions  and  coincide 
with  a  newsroom  reorganization  that 
combines  the  city  and  state  desks, 
consolidates  various  feature 
departments,  and  permits  managing 
editor  John  Robertson  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  Gazette’s  new  farm 
publication  and  its  Iowa  News  Serv- 


Before  you  write 
the  rail  freight  story 
call  this  number  and : 

-  get  it  fiom  the 
iron  horse’s  mouth.  = 

202-835-9555. 


This  press  hotline  is  presented  by  the  rail  supply  companies  of  the  American  Railroad  Foundation 

^  American  Railroad  Foundation 


ice. 

Other  new'  appointments  at  the 
Gazette  include:  Mark  Bowden, 
Metro-Iowa  editor;  Gail  Cooper- 
Evans,  lifestyle  editor,  and  Cindy 
Cullen  Chapman,  arts  and  entertain¬ 
ment  editor. 

♦  ♦  * 

Charles  A.  Walheim,  president  of 
Cox  Arizona  F*ublications,  Inc.,  and 
publisher  of  the  Mesa  Tribune, 
received  a  special  media  award  from 
the  Arizona  Civil  Liberties  Union  for 
his  continuing  commitment  to  the 
protection  of  individual  rights. 

*  ♦  * 

Joseph  Halberstein,  associate 
editor  of  the  Bucks  County  Courier- 
Times,  Levittown,  Pa.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion,  succeeding  Jeff  O’BRIen  of  the 
Somerset  Daily  American. 

Other  new  officers  are:  Edwin  E. 
Rogers,  managing  editor  of  the 
Scranton  Times,  first  vice  president; 
Leonard  R.  Brown,  executive  editor 
of  the  Beaver  County  Times,  second 
vice  president;  William  B.  Hast¬ 
ings,  managing  editor  of  the  Indiana 
(Pa.)  Gazette,  third  vice  president, 
and  Robert  Greenburg,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  treasurer. 
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Condon  to  head  CNS  Washington  bureau 


George  E.  Condon  Jr.  became  chief 
of  the  Copley  News  Service  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  on  July  1,  succeeding  L. 
Edgar  Prina. 

Prina,  66,  will  remain  in  the  bureau 
on  a  reduced  schedule  with  the  new 
title  of  senior  correspondent.  He  has 
been  chief  since  1977. 


Condon 


At  age  36,  Condon  is  the  youngest 
chief  of  any  major  news  bureau  in 
Washington.  The  nine  reporters  and 
editors  in  the  capital  bureau  serve  1 1 
daily  Copley  newspapers  in  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Illinois  as  well  as  other  sub¬ 
scribing  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

Condon,  in  the  bureau  since  Jan¬ 
uary  of  1982,  moved  east  from  the  San 
Diego  Union  where  he  was  a  political 
writer  for  four  years  covering  Califor¬ 
nia  and  national  politics. 

Previously  he  was  with  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  as  chief  of  the  state 
house  bureau  in  Columbus  and  also  as 
an  investigative  and  education  repor¬ 
ter. 

Prina’s  Journalism  career  began  44 
years  ago  at  the  Hornell  (N.Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune  where  he  was  chief 
editorial  writer  and  telegraph  editor. 
His  new  appointment  as  senior  corre¬ 
spondent  allows  him  to  focus  on  his 
specialty,  military  affairs  and 
intelligence. 

Prina  is  editor-emeritus  of  Seapow- 
er  Magazine.  He  held  editing  posts 
with  the  New  York  Sun  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  before  joining  Copley 
News  Service  as  military  affairs 
correspondent  in  1966. 

CNS  president  David  C.  Copley 
also  announced  that  veteran  bureau 
reporter  Benjamin  Shore  has 
assumed  additional  duties  as  assistant 
to  the  bureau  chief. 


Shore's  appointment  as  assistant  to 
the  bureau  chief  was  termed  by  Co¬ 
pley  as  another  step  in  streamlining 
the  bureau’s  news  operations  under 
Condon  and  bureau  managing  editor 
Stephen  J.  Green. 

Shore  has  been  a  reporter  in  the 
bureau  since  December  of  1971, 
specializing  in  legal  affairs  and 
immigration  law.  Earlier  he  was  a 
Congressional  Fellow  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  a  reporter  for  Newsday,  Long 
Island.  He  worked  as  the  1970  Senate 
campaign  press  secretary  for  then- 
Rep.  John  V.  Tunney  and  operated 
his  own  Washington  bureau  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers. 

TV  weatherman  gets 
Detroit  News  post 

A  wise-cracking  weatherman  who 
has  been  a  fixture  on  Detroit  televi¬ 
sion  and  the  community  service  cir¬ 
cuit  more  than  three  decades  has  been 
named  marketing  services-promotion 
director  of  the  Detroit  News. 

He  is  Sonny  Eliot,  who  has  been 
described  variously  in  the  media  as  “a 
legend  in  his  own  town,”  and  as  “a 


Detroit  institution,”  and  “Mr. 
Detroit  television.” 

He  has  appeared  as  host  of  series 
promoting  £)etroit  and  Michigan  but 
earned  his  popular  reputation  as  a 
weather  forecaster  making  fun  of  the 
changeable  conditions  and  seasons  in 
the  Great  Lakes  state. 

Born  and  reared  in  Detroit,  he 
attended  Central  High  School  and 
Wayne  State  University.  During 
World  War  II  as  a  B-24  bomber  pilot, 
he  was  shot  down  over  Germany  and 
spent  18  months  in  a  prison  camp. 
When  released  in  1945,  he  reportedly 
wired,  “Fill  the  bathtub  with  chicken 
soup.  I’m  coming  home.” 

Richard  J.  McCIennen,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  vice  president  for  marketing, 
said,  “Eliot  is  the  perfect  choice  to 
tell  the  Detroit  News  story  ...  In  a 
sense  he  is  coming  home.  He  spent 
more  than  30  years  with  WWJ  televi¬ 
sion,  which  was  owned  by  the  Detroit 
News  parent  company,  the  Evening 
News  Association,  until  Post- 
Newsweek  took  it  over.” 

Eliot  will  continue  some  of  his 
television  and  radio  activities  while 
serving  in  the  full-time  post  for  the 
News. 
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NEWS/TECH 


Paging  systems 

How  they  can  help  improve  newspaper  distribution 


By  John  Friedman 

Circulation  services  director 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

and  Daily  News 

At  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Daily  News,  we  have  been  using 
mobile  radios  to  communicate  with 
our  circulation  field  force  since  the 
early  1970’s. 

Other  than  a  few  restrictions  which 
we  believe  we  can  live  with,  we  find 
this  system  adequate  for  our  current 
operation  and,  considering  the  large 
capital  outlays  already  made,  do  not 
look  to  upgrade  to  a  different  system 
in  the  near  future. 

Our  mobile  radio  operation  was 
initiated  as  part  of  a  circulation  strat¬ 
egy  to  build  and  retain  home  delivery. 
It  enables  us  to  provide  subscribers 
with  “guaranteed  home  delivery 
service.”  This  means  that  if  a  custom¬ 
er  does  not  receive  delivery  on  a  given 
day,  he  or  she  may  call  our  com¬ 
munications  unit  and  request  a  paper 
he  brought  out  to  them. 

All  service  requests  are  relayed  by 
our  base  stations  to  the  appropriate 
field  representative. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  shift,  the 
field  is  alerted  to  any  developments 
which  might  affect  distribution  to 
their  individual  areas. 

The  mobile  radio  system  allows  the 
field  to  communicate  directly  with 
each  other  without  going  through  the 
base  station,  thereby  enabling  them  to 
provide  back-up  assistance  in  a  timely 
manner  when  problems  arise. 

Our  transportation  department  also 
uses  a  mobile  radio  system  to  com¬ 
municate  with  single  copy  street  sales 
supervisors  and,  to  a  limited  extent, 
with  drivers. 

This  enables  us  to  efficiently  re¬ 
spond  to  delivery  problems  and  to  ful¬ 
ly  exploit  hot  new  stories  by  channel¬ 
ing  extra  stock  to  high  volume  outlets. 

On  the  editorial  side,  the  Daily 
News’  photographic  department  rel¬ 
ies  on  hand-held  mobile  radio  units  to 
communicate  with  their  photograph¬ 
ers  in  the  field. 

Currently,  we  have  157  mobile 
units  for  Inquirer  circulation  and  64 
for  Daily  news  circulation.  We  pur¬ 
chase  the  mobile  units,  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $2,100  each,  and  are 
self-insured. 


Over  the  years,  we  have  upgraded 
the  system  to  smaller,  less  breakable 
equipment.  Labor  costs  for  radio 
installations  and  removals,  tower  site 
rentals,  and  repairs  to  the  radios  aver¬ 
age  $45,000  annually. 

It  works  well,  but  we’ve  reached 
our  capacity.  No  more  radio  channels 
are  available. 

We  operate  on  three  bands;  one  for 
the  city,  one  for  our  Pennsylvania 
suburbs,  one  for  New  Jersey.  We  are 
forced  to  share  our  New  Jersey  band 
with  a  mortuary. 


Our  transportation 
department  also  uses  a 
mobile  radio  system  to 
communicate  with  single 
copy  street  sales 
supervisors  and,  to  a 
limited  extent,  with  drivers. 


Our  suburban  personnel  cannot 
talk  with  our  city  persnnel.  If  some¬ 
one  transfers,  we  must  change  their 
radio  crystal. 

Were  Inquirer  editorial  interested 
in  getting  on  the  system,  they 
couldn’t.  There’s  no  room. 

Also,  there’s  no  privacy.  This 
doesn’t  matter  to  a  district  manager 
requesting  replacement  copies.  It 
does  matter  to  a  city  editor. 

Were  we  to  start  from  scratch,  we 
would  probably  install  a  SMR  system. 

SMR  is  an  upgrading  of  our  current 
technology.  It  uses  the  same  high 
power  antennas  to  cover  a  large  area. 
But  it  pools  a  number  of  channels,  five 
say  or  eight,  and  uses  a  computer  to 
find  an  open  channel  for  users. 

In  our  case,  instead  of  three  distinct 
channels  we  could  combine  our 
operations.  It  would  add  flexibility, 
for  three  different  city  conversations 
could  go  on  simultaneously  if  the 
channels  were  open. 

Equipment  and  tower  rental  costs 
would  not  be  significantly  different 
than  current  ones.  The  only  thing  that 
currently  holds  us  back  is  a  major 
investment  in  all  new  equipment  for 
an  attractive,  but  crucial,  payoff. 

But  I  have  described  the  mundane 
side  of  SMR.  The  technology  also 


provides  capability  for  mobile  tele¬ 
phones. 

Mobile  phones  connect  with  the 
phone  system  via  radio  and  expansion 
in  the  past  has  been  limited  by  the 
channel  shortages  I  described  before. 
SMR’s  will  allow  this  expansion. 

It  still  has  a  capacity  problem. 
Because  it  works  off  a  single  antenna, 
it  can  only  work  off  a  fixed  number  of 
channels.  It  can  only  handle  a  few 
hundred  phones  in  a  given  market. 
This  will  be  fine  in  most  towns,  but 
not  large  metropolitan  areas. 

That’s  were  cellular  comes  in. 

In  cellular  radio,  instead  of 
depending  on  powerful  towers  for 
transmission,  a  metropolitan  area  is 
broken  up  into  hundreds  of  cells.  As  a 
car  passes  from  one  cell  to  another, 
the  channel  being  used  in  the  previous 
cell  is  freed  up.  This  means  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  phones  could  simultaneously 
us  the  same  channel  if  they  are  spread 
around  town. 

In  SMR,  the  maximum  of  simulta¬ 
neous  calls  is  limited  to  the  number  of 
channels  on  the  tower:  five  to  eight,  in 
most  cases. 

The  payoff  is  that  anyone  who 
wants  will  be  able  to  have  a  car  phone. 
The  problem  is  that  it  will  be 
expensive.  Each  cell  costs  about  half- 
a-million  dollars.  Bell  Telephone  will 
want  a  good  return  on  its  investment. 

Is  there  a  market? 

I’m  not  sure.  A  test  in  Chicago  had 
impressive  sign-ups.  One  in 
Indianapolis  was  less  impressive. 

At  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  a 
month,  rental  and  connect  fees,  the 
market  will  be  limited  to  business 
users,  except  in  the  case  of  hard  core 
status  seekers. 

Among  target  groups  often  men¬ 
tioned  are  construction  company 
executives,  who  spend  a  lot  of  time  in 
cars;  real  estate  agents;  lawyers  who 
can  add  billable  hours;  doctors  who 
hate  beepers  and  searching  for  phone 
booths;  any  executive  who  sees  his 
time  as  very  valuable. 

Cynics  question  how  productive  a 
conversation  can  be  had  while  fight¬ 
ing  traffic.  They  wonder  what  it  will 
do  to  user’s  automobile  insurance 
rates. 

But  most  analysts  agree  that  there 
is  probably  a  business  out  there.  They 
most  often  mention  parallels  with 
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cable  television,  another  capital 
intensive  new  technology. 

Are  there  applications  to  our 
industry? 

Not  to  replace  our  current  uses. 
Guaranteed  home  delivery  and 
replacement  copies  don’t  warrant  this 
technology  or  cost. 

There  might  be  some  newsroom  ap¬ 
plications  for  special  situations,  but  it 


will  probably  be  used  more  by  top 
editors  and  executives  who  feel  a 
need  to  be  accessible  at  all  times, 
since  our  papers  never  really  close. 

Most  importantly,  it  looks  like  a 
good  fit  with  our  current  business.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  many  of  the  com¬ 
munications  companies  for  whom  we 
work  are  taking  a  lead  role  in  investing 


in  the  industry. 

The  imagination  starts  to  really 
perk  when  you  remember  that  com¬ 
puter  data  can  be  translated  over 
these  phones.  Police  departments  are 
starting  to  experiment  with  CRTs  in 
police  cars.  Like  so  many  technolog¬ 
ies,  it  will  be  fun  seeing  if  there  is  any 
way  to  profitably  take  advantage  of 
these  new  opportunities. 


Fast-growing  data  base 

Knight’Ridder's  VulText  to  provide  electronic  access 
to  text  of  AP  newswires  and  7  Tribune  Co.  papers 


By  Tim  Miller 

Vu/Text,  the  Knight-Ridder  com¬ 
pany’s  fast  growing  news  data  base, 
will  provide  electronic  access  to  the 
full  texts  of  the  Associated  Press 
newswires  and  to  seven  Tribune 
Company  newspapers,  Vu/Text  offi¬ 
cials  announced  recently. 

The  addition  of  the  AP  national, 
foreign,  financial  and  sports  wires, 
along  with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
New  York  News,  and  five  other  Tri¬ 
bune  Company  newspapers  will  be  a 
major  boost  to  the  Vu/TeXt  data 
bank,  which  now  contains  the  full 
texts  of  the  Washington  Post,  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Inquirer,  the  Miami  Herald 
and  several  other  newspapers. 

Other  Tribune  papers  scheduled  to 
be  stored  in  the  Vu/Text  computer  are 
the  Orlando  Sentinel,  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  and  Sun-Sentinel, 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  the 
Peninsula  Times  Tribune  in  Palo  Alto 
and  the  Escondido  Times-Advocate. 

Vu/Text  officials  hope  to  make  the 
Tribune  papers  available  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

In  addition  to  making  their  editorial 
copy  available  to  Vu/Text  subscrib¬ 
ers,  Tribune  Company  newspapers 
will  use  Knight-Ridder’s  computers 
as  an  electronic  library  for  the  news¬ 
room. 

“Vu/Text  wll  enable  our  people  to 
gather  information  quickly  and  effi¬ 
ciently  and  write  better,  more  com¬ 
prehensive  stories,’’  said  J.  Scott 
Schmidt,  Tribune  Company  vice 
president  of  news/information. 
Schmidt  explained  that  to  date, 
reporters  and  editors  had  relied  on 
traditional  clipping  files  for  back¬ 
ground  information  for  stories, 

VuText  officials  see  the  addition  of 
the  Tribune  papers  as  a  big  step 
toward  their  goal  of  assembling  a 
nationwide  network  of  regional  news 
and  business  data  bases.  The  KR 
game  plan  involves  building  these 


information  nodes  around  some  of 
Knight-Ridder’s  30 daily  newspapers. 

For  example,  the  addition  of  the 
Tribune  papers  will  give  Vu/Tcxt  a 
total  of  seven  newspapers  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  including  Knight-Ridder’s  San 
Jose  Mercury-News;  the  two  Tribune 
papers  in  Florida  along  with  the 
Miami  Herald  will  provide  a  seed  data 
center  for  the  southeast. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  with  the 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  the  next 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  to  come  on 
line,  will  form  an  embryonic  Great 
Lakes-area  data  center  and  New 


York  will  be  represented  by  the  Daily 
News  and  Knight-Ridder’s  Journal  oj 
Commerce,  which  is  scheduled  to 
come  on  line  in  the  near  future. 

Major  Associated  Press  bureaus 
will,  like  the  Tribune  Company,  use 
Vu/Text  as  their  electronic  library. 
All  old  AP  copy  will  be  saved  and 
made  available  as  well  to  subscribers. 

Peter  T.  Leach,  Vu/Text’s  director 
of  operations,  said  he  would  “love” 
to  take  on  AP’s  state  wires  to  further 
complement  VuText’s  regional  char¬ 
acter,  but  said  at  present  his  staff  will 
(Continued  on  page  26) _ 
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have  its  hands  full  just  getting  the 
trunk  wire  on-line. 

AP  and  Vu/Text  are  also  trying  to 
develop  a  more  economical  telecom¬ 
munications  system  for  transmitting 
data  base  contents  to  newspapers. 
The  plan  would  involve  turning  AP’s 
10-foot  satellite  receiving  dishes  into 
two-way  communication  devices  that 


AP  and  VulText  are  also 
trying  to  develop  a  more 
economical 

telecommunications  system 
for  transmitting  data  base 
contents  to  newspapers. 


newspapers  could  use  to  send  their 
copy  to  Vu/Text  as  well  as  to  retrieve 
their  own  or  other  newspapers’  stor¬ 
ies  from  the  data  base. 

At  present,  newspapers  either 
deliver  computer  tapes  or  send  their 
copy  electronically  by  way  of  a  speci¬ 
al  data  line  such  as  Telenet.  Leach 
said  the  proposed  two-way  satellite 
system  would  be  cheaper  than  Tele¬ 
net,  but  he  could  not  say  by  how 
much. 

As  part  of  the  agreement,  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Company  will  help  sell  Vu/Text, 
said  Leach.  “That  is  a  fantastic 
development  for  us,”  he  said,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  Tribune  Company 
already  markets  the  KNT  News 
Wire,  a  Knight-Ridder-Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  wire  service  bought  by  about  120 
newspapers  nationwide. 


Vu/Text  has  also  added  several 
business  data  bases  this  spring.  The 
newcomers  include  Predicasts  Over¬ 
view  of  Markets  and  Technology 
(PROMPT),  which  contains 
information  abstracted  from  more 
than  1,000  business  publications 
worldwide,  and  the  ABI/INFORM 
database,  with  summaries  of  major 
articles  appearing  in  more  than  650 
business  and  management  publica¬ 
tions.  Leach  said  he  also  plans  to  add 
the  KNT  News  Wire  and  the  Com¬ 
modity  News  Service  wire. 

Leach  said  he  is  “fairly  close”  to 
reaching  agreements  with  a  half- 
dozen  other  newspapers.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  presently  using  two  IBM  4341 
mainframe  computers  at  the  Inquirer 
and  is  taking  delivery  of  a  new  AT&T 
computer. 

Other  data  base  vendors  have  re¬ 
cently  announced  expansion  in  their 
full  text  offerings.  Dialog  Information 
Services  Inc.,  which  traditionally  has 
provided  largely  indexes  and  ab¬ 
stracts,  in  early  May  introduced  its 
Magazine  ASAP  and  Trade  and 
Industry  ASAP  data  bases,  which 
provide  the  full  texts  of  selected  arti¬ 
cles  from  a  total  of  140  periodicals. 

The  publication  texts  are  assem¬ 
bled  by  Information  Access  Com¬ 
pany,  a  Palo  Alto-based  Ziff-Davis 
subsidiary  that  intends  to  provide 
many  more  publications  in  electronic 
form. 

Dialog  also  announced  recently 
that  it  will  add  the  AP  wire.  It  already 
offers  the  United  Press  International 
newswire. 

Nexis,  Mead  Data  Central’s  huge 
full  text  data  base,  recently 
announced  the  addition  of  Fortune 
and  Time/Life  periodicals  are  to  fol¬ 
low,  as  is  the  text  of  the  MacNeil- 
Lehrer  Newshour. 


Nexis  also  has  added  EX¬ 
CHANGE,  a  service  that  offers 
investment  analyses  and  detailed 
financial  data  on  thousands  of  com¬ 
panies. 

Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval  earlier 
this  year  began  providing  the  full  text 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  from  Jan 
uary,  1984.  That  comes  in  addition 
to  the  existing  news  data  base, 
which  contains  post- 1979  articles 
selected  from  Barron’s,  Dow  Jones 
News  Service  and  the  Journal. 


The  plan  would  involve 
turning  AP’s  10-foot 
satellite  receiving  dishes 
into  two-way 
communication  devices 
that  newspapers  could  use 
to  send  their  copy  to 
Vu/Text  as  well  as  to 
retrieve  their  own  or  other 
newspapers’  stories  from 
the  data  base. 


Nexis  takes  credit  for  sparking  the 
explosion  in  full  text  data  bases.  “I 
don’t  think  we  have  proven  that  full 
text  has  a  place,”  said  George  J. 
Jakabcin,  manager  of  Nexis’  north¬ 
east  region.  “Non  full-text  products 
are  somewhat  limited,”  he  said. 
“They  can’t  be  as  timely  because  they 
have  to  be  edited  and  abstracted, 
and  besides,  they’re  labor-intensive 
and  expensive.” 

Jakabcin  and  other  data  base 
experts  said  lowered  storage  costs 
and  the  growing  availability  of 
machine-readable  copy  also  encour¬ 
ages  the  move  toward  full  text  data. 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Electronic  prepress  c 

Providence  Gravure,  Inc.,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  Providence 
Journal  Company,  in  partnership  with 
The  British  Printing  &  Com¬ 
munications  Corporation  PLC,  has 
formed  a  new  company,  Compucolor 
International. 

The  new  company  will  be  offering 
the  U.S.  printing  and  publishing 
industry  an  electronic  prepress  serv- 

company  formed 

ice.  Use  of  the  service  will  enable 
U.S.  printers  to  drive  their  engraving 
systems  direct  by  satellite- 
transmitted  digital  data. 

This  multi-million  dollar  facility 
will  be  built  in  North  Carolina  and 
be  operationaj  by  the  end  of  1984. 

“Equipped  with  the  latest  SOOCros- 
field  electronic  page  makeup  and 
color  correction  systems,  the  new 

operations  will  provide  tremendous 
time  and  cost  savings  to  buyers  of 
color  printing,’’  said  Philip  R. 
MacAskill,  president  of  Providence 
Gravure,  Inc. 

Satellite  links  will  be  established  to 
transmit  data  between  Compucolor 
International  and  Providence  Gra¬ 
vure’s  printing  facilities  in  Rhode 
Island,  Illinois,  Texas  and  Virginia,  as 
well  as  other  facilities  in  the  U.S.  and 
worldwide. 

U.S.  Printing  Ink  acqu 

U.S.  Printing  Ink  has  acquired 
Sinclair  &  Carroll  Co  ,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Sinclair  &  Carroll  Co.,  Inc.  will  re¬ 
tain  its  present  management  headed 

■ires  Sinclair  &  Carroll 

by  Thomas  Carroll,  its  president.  The 
firm  will  operate  as  a  division  of  U.S. 
Printing  Ink. 

The  61  year-old  Sinclair  &  Carroll 

Co.,  Inc.  firm  has  specialized  in  color 
inks  for  newspapers  in  the  Midwest, 
both  letterpress  and  offset. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  man¬ 
ufactures  all  types  of  newspaper  and 
other  publication  inks  for  web  offset 
and  letterpress  processes. 
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Flexo  testing  continues 

New  York  News  is  the  most  recent  newspaper  to  begin 
a  test  of  the  fiexography  process;  test  to  iast  90  days 


By  Lloyd  Carver 

The  New  York  Daily  News  is  testing 
flexographic  printing  on  a  converted 
Mark  I  Goss  press  at  its  Garden  City, 
Long  Island  plant. 

Koppers  Inc.,  a  Maryland  firm,  is 
conducting  the  flexo  tests  at  the 
News,  which  are  expected  to  take  90 
days. 

Flexographic  printing,  long  used  in 
the  packaging  industry,  is  being 
tested  by  newspapers  as  a  means  of 
printing  a  clean  image  and  saving  pro¬ 
duction  costs. 

The  process  uses  water-based  ink, 
allowing  the  newspaper  reader  to  go 
through  the  edition  without  getting 
smudges  on  his  hands. 

Since  June  4,  pressmen,  tech¬ 
nicians  and  ink  company  specialists  at 
the  News  have  been  fine-tuning  the 
new  unit.  It  stands  at  the  front  of  the 
line  in  the  News'  satellite  printing 
plant  in  Garden  City,  a  40-minute 
train  ride  from  mid-town  Manhattan. 
Fifteen  percent  of  the  News’  circula¬ 
tion  is  printed  at  that  plant,  the  build¬ 
ing  of  which  was  formerly  owned  by 
NewsJay. 

The  tiexographic  run  at  the  News 
does  not  waste  as  much  paper  as  other 
processes  each  time  the  press  starts 
and  stops. 

Larry  Ingram,  vice  president  and 
production  director  at  the  News,  said 
a  completed  process  will  also  allow 
the  newspaper  to  “go  down  to  26 
pound  paper  from  30  pounds."  Thin¬ 
ner  paper  is  cheaper  to  use  than  heavy 
stock. 

Ingram  said  that  the  pulp  mills  are 
interested  in  going  in  that  direction. 
There  is  a  lot  less  energy  required  to 
produce  thinner  newsprint,  he  said. 

Flexogrophy  gets  its  name  from  the 
flexible,  soft  relief  plate  which  is  in 
direct  contact  with  the  paper  that  is 
threaded  through  the  press. 

Another  cost-saving  of  the  flexo 
process,  Ingram  said,  is  that  “you 
don’t  have  the  problem  of  the  opacity 
of  paper.” 

Water-based  ink  reduces  strike¬ 
throughs  from  one  page  to  the  next. 

The  flexo  press  on  site  at  the  News 
is  mechanically  efficient.  The  lower 
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The  hoist  used  to  help  remove  62  dou¬ 
ble-width  and  four  triple-width  press  units 
from  the  New  York  News  building  was 
dismantled  lost  week.  The  News  recently 
completed  the  moving  of  its  production 
plant  from  Manhattan  to  three  satellite 
plants  located  in  Brooklyn,  Garden  City, 
Long  Island,  and  Kearny,  New  Jersey. 

portion  of  the  ink  train  —  seven  roll¬ 
ers  —  has  been  removed.  This  means, 
said  Jimmy  Ryan,  pressroom  superin¬ 
tendent,  that  the  News  will  save  on 
wear  and  tear  of  rollers  that  are  not 
needed. 

Promoting  efficiency  of  the  con¬ 
verted  Mark  1  press  on  the  floor  of  the 
Garden  City  plant  is  the  anilox  roller. 
This  soft  roller  turns  slowly  through 
an  ink  bath,  scraped  by  the  doctor 
blade  which  removes  excess  ink.  The 
anilox  is  engraved,  and  carries  print¬ 
ers’  ink  in  some  360  cells  per  linear 
inch. 

Most  recently,  Ryan  said,  the  Gar- 
den  City  plant  made  191,000 
impressions  in  one  night  on  the  flexo 
unit. 

In  late  June,  a  technician  from  Sun 
Chemical-GPl  was  on  site  taking  a 
close  look  at  the  inking  process.  He 
and  competitors  from  Flint  Ink, 
Huber,  and  U.S.  Printing  Ink  are 
among  those  vying  for  the  News’ 
business. 

The  News  is  cooperating  with  other 
American  newspapers  that  are  also 
experimenting  with  flexographic 


printing.  Among  them  are  some 
Knight-Ridder  papers,  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution,,  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  and  the  Providence 
Journal  and  Bulletin. 

The  News  has  also  completed  the 
moving  of  its  production  plant  to  three 
locations  outside  of  Manhattan.  The 
move  to  satellite  plants  in  Garden 
City,  Brooklyn  and  Kearny,  New 
Jersey,  began  in  the  fall  of  1982. 

The  News  decommissioned  its 
Manhattan  plant  June  29  when  the 
gantry  came  down  that  was  used  to 
take  out  the  62  double-width  units  and 
four  triple-width  units. 

Ingram  said  the  changeover  was 
made  to  bring  production  plants  clos¬ 
er  to  most  of  its  readers  and  that  the 
News  did  not  have  a  break  in  its  pro¬ 
duction  schedule  while  the  press  units 
were  being  transferred. 

PAGE  Co-op  adds 
37  newspapers 

PAGE  Co-op  (Publishers  Associ¬ 
ated  to  Gain  Economy  Cooperative), 
has  added  37  newspapers  from  14 
companies  in  the  Midwest  region, 
bringing  the  total  PAGE-member 
newspapers  to  58,  with  a  combined 
daily  circulation  of  more  than  1.2  mil¬ 
lion. 

In  making  the  announcement, 
Charles  Berky,  PAGE  general  mana¬ 
ger  commented,  “The  rapid  growth  of 
PAGE-Co-op,  established  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  1983,  is  due  to  the  strong 
desire  for  economic  benefits  derived 
by  buying  inks,  newsprint,  plates  and 
more  in  large  volume. 

“Previously,  small  daily  newspap¬ 
ers  could  not  participate  in  the  volume 
discounts  enjoyed  by  the  nation’s 
metropolitan  dailies  or  large  chains.” 

With  the  addition  of  the  Midwest 
members,  a  Standards  and  Purchas¬ 
ing  Committee  for  that  region  was 
named  by  the  PAGE  Board  of 
Directors  at  its  recent  meeting  in 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

PAGE  Co-op  is  located  in  Suite 
3(X),  900  East  Eighth  Avenue,  King  of 
Prussia,  Pa. 
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SYNDICATES 


Distribution  of  newspaper  viewpoints 

Syndicated  editorials  are  run  by  a  number  of  papers.  There  is 
some  criticism,  however,  about  the  way  they  are  used 


By  David  Astor 

Cartoons  and  columns  may  com¬ 
prise  the  bulk  of  syndicated  news¬ 
paper  features,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  the  only  ones.  There  are  also 
many  syndicated  editorials  distrib¬ 
uted  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 

Copley  News  Service  sends  out 
about  40-45  editorials  a  week  to  the 
600  newspapers  subscribing  to  its 
“Political  Cartoons  &  Editorials” 
package  and  to  other  papers  buying  its 
more  comprehensive  packages, 
according  to  Copley  production  man¬ 
ager  Patricia  Gonzales. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times- Washington 
Post  News  Service  offers  one  editorial 
each  day  from  the  Times  and  Post  to 
its  550  clients,  said  news  service  pres¬ 
ident  and  editorial  director  Cal 
Thornton. 

And  the  New  York  Times  News 
Service  distributes  anywhere  from 
one  to  three  editorials  a  day  to  its  540 
clients,  reported  NYTNS  executive 
editor  Henry  W.  Thornberry. 

Not  all  papers  receiving  editorials 
in  their  news  service  packages  actual¬ 
ly  run  them,  of  course.  Copley,  for 
instance,  said  the  cartoon  part  of  its 
package  is  more  popular  than  the 
editorial  part.  But  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  a 
significant  number  of  newspapers 
occasionally  or  frequently  publish 
syndicated  editorials. 

The  use  of  syndicated  editorials 
may  even  be  increasing,  said  Copley 
editor-general  manager  Charles  Ohl. 
He  stated  that  editors  of  smaller  pap¬ 
ers  are  becoming  more  conscious  of 
the  “huge”  nature  of  current  issues — 
such  as  the  threat  of  nuclear  war — and 
“want  to  take  some  sort  of  stand  on 
them.” 

Thomas  Huckle,  editor  of  the  over 
8,600-circulation  Cadillac  (Mich.) 
News — a  Copley  client,  said  his  paper 
uses  syndicated  editorials  to  get  “the 
benefit  of  research  others  are  doing 
that  we  don't  have  the  time  to  do.” 

Samuel  Cothran,  publisher  of  the 
over  12,000-circulation  Aiken  (S.C.) 
Standard — another  Copley  client, 
added  that  his  paper  only  uses  edito¬ 
rials  that  are  compatible  with  its 


Charles  Ohl 
general  editorial  stance. 

With  this  in  mind,  Ohl  said  Copley 
offers  its  client  papers  editorials  tak¬ 
ing  conservative,  middle-of-the-road 
and  liberal  stands.  The  editorials  it 
syndicates  come  from  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  San  Diego  Tribune  (both 
Copley  papers)  as  well  as  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union,  Sacramento  Bee,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  and  Scottsdale 
(Ariz.)  Progress. 

There  is  also  a  variety  of  editorial 
offerings  from  the  New  York  Times 
Syndication  Sales  Corporation,  which 
now  distributes  material  from  the 
Baltimore  Sun  and  Newhouse  News 
Service  along  with  NYTNS. 

Syndicated  editorials  may  range 
from  conservative  to  liberal,  but  the 
great  majority  of  them  comment  on 
national  and  international  topics. 
Even  papers  using  a  lot  of  syndicated 
editorials  often  write  their  own  edito¬ 
rials  when  it  comes  to  local  and 
regional  matters. 

What  some  papers  don’t  do  is  put  a 
credit  line  on  the  syndicated  editorials 
they  run.  The  news  service 
executives  interviewed  for  this  story 
could  not  estimate  how  many  of  their 
client  papers  neglect  to  give  credit, 
but  it  seems  the  number  is  not 
insignificant. 

United  Nations  Educational, 


Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
chief  of  public  information-U.S. 
Joseph  A.  Mehan,  for  instance,  said 
25  papers  ran  the  same  syndicated 
anti-UNESCO  editorial  from  Copley 
early  this  spring  without  crediting  it. 

“Readers  of  those  25  newspapers 
thought,  obviously,  that  they  were 
reading  the  words  of  their  own  edi¬ 
tors,”  said  Mehan,  who  added  that 
UNESCO  has  been  “victimized”  by 
syndicated  editorials  “several  times 
over  the  past  four  or  five  years.” 

“The  issue  here  is  not  UNESCO, 
whether  it  is  innocent  or  guilty,  but 
one  of  proper  journalistic  practices,” 
he  stated.  “The  question  is  not  even 
the  use  of  canned  editorials,  although 
such  lazy  indulgence  would  seem  to 
be  against  the  tradition  of  creative  and 
original  writing.  What  is  at  issue  is  the 
use  of  unattributed  editorials  .  .  .  .” 

Ohl  said  that,  since  Copley  doesn’t 
get  tearsheets  from  all  its  client  pap¬ 
ers,  it  doesn’t  know  when  a  credit  line 
has  been  omitted  unless  there  is  a 
complaint.  He  stated  that  ordering 
papers  to  use  a  credit  line  would  be 
“an  exercise  in  futility,”  and  added 
that  some  U.S.  dailies  also  do  not 
credit  other  editorial  material — such 
as  stories  from  Associated  Press  or 
United  Press  International.  But  Ohl 
declared,  “My  own  feeling  is  that,  if  1 
were  an  editor,  1  would  credit  the 
editorial.” 

Thornton  of  the  LAT-WP  News 
Service  said  it  is  part  of  his  firm’s 
contractual  agreement  with  clients 
that  credit  be  given,  but  added  that 
closely  monitoring  papers  to  see  that 
they  do  so  would  imply  “an  element 
of  distrust.” 

Thornberry  of  NYTNS  said  he 
believes  the  omission  of  a  credit  line 
on  a  Times  editorial  is  “usually  just  an 
occasional  error,”  although  he  noted 
that  foreign — and  particularly 
British — papers  seem  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  negligent  in  this  area.  When 
NYTNS  finds  out  that  a  credit  line  is 
missing,  it  sends  a  letter  to  the  client. 

Is  the  use  of  syndicated  editorials — 
even  when  credited — a  good  idea? 
Editors  who  run  them  say  they  are 
offering  a  service  to  their  readers. 
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They  say  their  papers  don’t  have 
enough  staff  to  run  only  in-house- 
written  editorials,  and  that  they  don’t 
have  the  same  direct  access  to 
information  that  larger  papers  (with 
many  news  bureaus)  use  in  writing 
editorials. 


But  author,  journalist,  and  journal¬ 
ism  professor  Ben  Bagdikian  said  edi¬ 
tors  at  smaller  papers  can  use 
research  services  and  other  sources 
of  information  to  help  them  come  to 
their  own  conclusions  on  issues  and 
then  write  their  own  editorials. 


Bagdikian,  who  is  based  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley’s 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
declared,  “I  think  editorials  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  prime  places  in  the  news¬ 
paper  where  that  newspaper  speaks  in 
its  own  voice.” 


He  writes  about  a  slum  on  moon  and  aerobic  typing 


The  Fiction  Network  (FN)  will  syn¬ 
dicate  a  weekly  column  by  humorist 
Lewis  Burke  Frumkes  beginning  Sep¬ 
tember  1. 

Work  by  Frumkes  has  appeared  in 
Punch,  Travel  &  Leisure,  Harper’s, 
Cosmopolitan,  Glamour,  and  six  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Times.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  collection.  How  to  Raise 
Your  I.Q.  by  Eating  Gifted  Children 
(McGraw-Hill,  1983),  that  will  be  re¬ 
leased  in  paperback  this  October. 

The  1,000-word  FN  columns  are 
satires  on  news  events  and  contempo- 


Lewis  Burke  Frumkes 


rary  issues  and  humorous  sketches  on 
a  variety  of  topics.  In  one  column, 
Frumkes  writes:  “President  Reagan, 


just  back  from  ‘Disneyland,’  his  sec¬ 
ret  weekend  retreat  in  California,  has 
announced  that  the  U.S.  will  attempt 
to  land  a  slum  on  the  moon  by  1984.  In 
a  sharp  break  with  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz,  who  felt  the  U.S.  would  profit 
more  by  landing  the  moon  on  a 
slum  .  .  .  .” 

Other  columns  cover  aerobic  typ¬ 
ing  and  advice  from  an  urban  cowpcr- 
son  on  how  to  rope  a  cockroach. 

FN  (see  E&P,  July  30,  1983)  is 
based  at  P.O.  Box  5651.  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Calif.  94101. 


California  paper  reinstates  Miss  Buxley  and  ‘Beetle’ 


At  least  one  newspaper  has  decided 
to  reinstate  “Beetle  Bailey”  because 
of  cartoonist  Mort  Walker’s  June  10 
announcement  that  he  would  tone  the 
controversial  Miss  Buxley  character 
down. 

The  Redding  (Calif.)  Record 
Searchlight  is  bringing  the  comic 
back  July  7.  Editor  Robert  Edkin  said 
he  dropped  “Beetle”  in  February 
specifically  because  of  a  strip  (not 
featuring  Miss  Buxley)  that  he  felt 
made  fun  of  alcoholism.  But  Edkin 
said  that,  prior  to  this  episode,  he  had 
received  complaints  from  both  femin¬ 
ists  and  conservatives  about  Miss 
Buxley. 

After  killing  “Beetle”  last  winter, 
Edkin  said  his  paper  received  a  great 
deal  of  reader  reaction — almost  all  of 
it  in  favor  of  keeping  Walker’s  King 
Features  Syndicate-distributed  comic. 


‘Mandrake’  turns  50 

Cartoonist  Lee  Falk  was  feted  by 
King  Features  Syndicate  June  28  at  a 
New  York  City  luncheon  marking  the 
50th  anniversary  of  his  “Mandrake 
the  Magician”  comic. 

Among  those  addressing  the 
audience  at  the  event  were  “They’ll 
Do  It  Every  Time”  cartoonist  Bob 
Dunn,  who  did  a  magic  show,  and 
“Steve  Canyon”  cartoonist  Milton 
Caniff. 

Falk,  who  collaborates  with  Fred 
Fredericks  on  “Mandrake,”  also 
does  the  48-year-old  “Phantom” 
comic  for  King. 


The  over  35,000-circulation  Record 
Searchlight  is  also  reinstating  “Blon- 
die”  July  7  after  dropping  it  last  Octo¬ 
ber.  No  strips  will  be  discontinued  to 


make  room  for  “Blondie”  and 
“Beetle,”  because  the  comics  (along 
with  the  rest  of  the  paper’s  pages) 
have  been  redesigned. 


"She  tries  to  watch  what  she  eats  but  her 
eyes  aren't  quick  enough." 


Blunt  to  the 
point  of 
tactless... 

Perceptive  to 
the  point  of 
pain... 


IAN 


caricatures  us  all! 


For  samples  and  rates  on  the  comic  panel  that  has  won 
creator  Jim  Unger  the  "Best  Syndicated  Panel  Cartoonist 
Award  for  1982,”  contact: 

Universal  Press  Syndicate 

4400  Johnson  Drive,  Fairway,  Kansas  66205 

1-800-255-6734 

•  1S6«  Unnwraai  Preat  Syntficafe 
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Ex-reporter  coming  out  with  ‘Grimsiy’  cartoon  panei 


A  former  newspaper  journalist  has 
created  a  cartoon  panel  that  will  debut 
September  1. 

Harley  Schwadron  said  his  report¬ 
ing  background  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  “Grimsiy”  has  a  “news-related 
focus.”  He  noted  that  his  comic  deals 
with  issues  such  as  the  environment, 
the  generation  gap,  and  growing  old. 

Papers  picking  up  “Grimsiy”  so  far 
include  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Albuquerque  Journal,  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times,  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun- 
Tattler,  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Morning 
Star,  Warwick  (R.I.)  Beacon, 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  Midweek  Bulletin, 
and  Gray  Newspapers  in  Illinois. 


Scheuer  tv  book  out 

Tv  columnist  Steven  H.  Scheuer  of 
King  Features  Syndicate  has  put 
together  a  book  called  Who’s  Who  in 
Television  and  Cable. 

The  608-page  book  profiles  produc¬ 
ers,  directors,  corporate  executives, 
designers,  critics,  writers,  actors, 
actresses,  agents,  and  others. 
Information  provided  about  these 
people  includes  addresses,  birth- 
dates,  education,  career  highlights, 
achievements,  awards,  marital  sta¬ 
tus,  etc.  There  are  also  over  400 
photographs. 

TMS  picks  sales  rep 

Thomas  A.  Niekarz,  former  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  U-B 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  has  been 
named  western  representative  for 
Tribune  Media  Services.  His  territory 
covers  13  states. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Manitoba,  Neikarz  has  held  numer¬ 
ous  positions  within  the  newspaper 
industry,  including  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  for  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.) 
Tribune  and  promotion/research 
director  for  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram. 

Oswald  Jacoby  dies 

Oswald  Jacoby,  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  bridge  columnist  for 
34  years,  died  of  cancer  June  27  in 
Dallas  at  the  age  of  8 1 . 

Bridge  champion  James  Jacoby, 
who  has  co-written  the  column  with 
his  father  in  recent  years,  will  become 
sole  author  of  the  NEA  feature. 

Oswald  Jacoby  played  bridge  for 
over  70  years.  He  was  named  an  Hon¬ 
orary  (jrandmaster  by  the  World 


"it's  fwt,  AAN  ©enes^ation  has  ©iven  "me  woElp 

ACIP  RoCKi  8VT  VOI/B.  ©ENERAnoN  HAS  SIVEN 
WO Rl-D  ACIP  RAlM.  * 

A  'Grimsiy'  panel. 

Schwadron,  41,  was  the  winner  of 
the  1983  Charles  M.  Schulz  Award  for 


Bridge  Federation  and  The  Charles 
Goren  Bridge  Personality  of  the  Year 
by  the  International  Bridge  Press 
Association  in  1983.  Last  winter,  he 
led  his  team  to  victory  in  the  Reisinger 
Board-a-Match  Team  Championship. 


/ 

Oswald  Jacoby 

Jacoby,  who  wrote  his  10,000th 
newspaper  column  last  year,  held  44 
national  titles.  He  was  the  first  player 
to  acquire  10,000  Masters  points 
(1965)  and  to  gain  a  total  of  1,000 
Masters  points  in  a  single  year  ( 1 963). 

He  won  the  first  of  his  national  titles 
in  1929.  As  a  member  of  the  Four 
Aces  in  1935,  he  won  virtually  all  the 
major  U.S.  championships  and 
defeated  the  French  team  in  a  match 
in  New  York.  The  Official 
Encyclopedia  of  Bridge  lists  it  as  the 
first  official  world  championship. 

Tom  Gibb  Is  second 

Tom  Gibb,  whose  twice-weekly 
editorial  cartoons  are  distributed  by 
Heritage  Features  Syndicate,  took 
second  place  in  the  annual  Keystone 
Press  Awards  contest  sponsored  by 


cartoon  excellence.  He  has  been  a 
free-lance  cartoonist  for  over  a  dec¬ 
ade,  with  his  work  appearing  in  such 
publications  as  Punch,  Chicago, 
Omni,  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  cartoonist  was  an  urban  affairs 
reporter  for  the  late  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  and  spent  many  years  as  an 
environmental  writer  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan’s  public  information 
office.  A  graduate  of  Bowdoin  Col¬ 
lege  in  Maine,  Schwadron  received  an 
M.S.  in  journalism  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Schwadron  is  based  at  Mackinac 
Features,  P.O.  Box  1347,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  48106. 


the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  The  Altoona 
(Pa.)  Mirror-hased  artist-reporter 
won  in  the  news  service  category  for 
his  writing  on  the  AT&T  breakup. 
Gibb  previously  won  two  Keystone 
awards  in  1981. 

More  on  ‘Krazy  Kat’ 

Another  “Krazy  Kat”  book  is  in 
the  works,  according  to  the  June  22 
issue  of  the  Comics  Buyers  Guide. 

CBG  had  earlier  reported  that  car¬ 
toonist  Patrick  McDonnell  was  doing 
a  book  on  “Krazy  Kat”  (see  E&P, 
May  26).  Now  it  seems  that  Bill 
Blackbeard  and  Rick  Marschall  are 
doing  ZIP!  POW!  Krazy  Kat  and 
George  Herriman:  A  History  and  a 
Gallery  for  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Win¬ 
ston.  It  is  scheduled  for  release  during 
the  Christmas  season  this  year. 

Upset  over  rejection 

An  aspiring  cartoonist  recently 
locked  himself  in  a  Berkeley,  Calif., 
bank’s  conference  room  and  refused 
to  come  out  until  police  allowed  him 
to  hold  a  press  conference,  according 
to  USA  Today.  The  34-year-old  part- 
time  bank  teller  was  arrested  after 
telling  reporters  he  was  upset  that 
several  newspapers  turned  down  his 
“Bright  Ideas”  comic. 

Will  signs  with  ABC 

George  Will,  the  conservative  col¬ 
umnist  syndicated  by  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group,  has  signed  with 
ABC  as  an  evening  tv  news  program 
commentator. 

Previous  to  the  signing.  Will  had 
already  appeared  regularly  on  ABC’s 
This  Week  and  periodically  on  the  net¬ 
work’s  Nightline. 
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Public  opinion 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

Monroe  said  nothing  in  his  news 
career  had  given  him  more  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  selecting  material  for  the  let- 
ters-to-the-editor  column  in  the  New 
Orleans  Item,  before  he  entered 
broadcasting.  He  regarded  such  let¬ 
ters  as  the  essence  of  a  newspaper’s 
obligation  to  democracy. 

Listening  to  Monroe  and  Bailey  and 
other  panelists  were  members  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers,  holding  its  38th  convention, 
and  the  National  Broadcast  Editorial 
Association,  holding  its  12th  conven¬ 
tion.  They  were  meeting  together  for 
the  first  time. 

Fred  Friendly,  former  president  of 
CBS  News,  said  he  was  an  “editorial 
junkie,”  reading  the  editorials  in  any 
city  which  he  is  visiting  and  judging 
the  papers  by  their  editorial  sections. 
The  role  of  editorials,  he  said,  is  to  set 
the  agenda  of  issues  that  readers  will 
ponder. 

David  Broder,  political  writer  for 
the  Washington  Post,  thought  edito¬ 
rial  writing  was  improving. 

“While  we  have  no  one  even  re¬ 
motely  approaching  the  stature  or 

influence  of  Walter  Lippmann,  as 
long  as  George  Will  and  Joe  Kraft 
live,  we  will  not  lack  for  imitators,  for 
aspirants  for  the  title. 

“There  is  none  of  the  incisiveness 
of  H.L.  Mencken,  but  as  long  as 
Evans  and  Novak  are  around,  the 
streak  of  meanness  will  persist.” 

Broder  acknowledged  a  problem 
for  writers  who  cover  hard  news  and 
also  write  column-like  material  — 
which  Broder  himself  does. 

“It’s  harder  and  harder  for  the 
reader  to  tell  when  news  drops  off  and 
the  editorial  begins,”  he  said.  “We 
just  have  to  help  our  readers 
understand  what  we  are  doing.” 

On  another  panel,  conservative 
publicist  Hugh  Newton  and  AFL- 
CIO  director  of  public  affairs  Murray 
Seeger  agreed  that  journalists  them¬ 
selves  were  responsible  for  much  of 
the  public  hostility  toward  the  press 
—  but  they  disagreed  somewhat  on 
the  journalists’  most  objectionable 
characteristics. 

Newton  said  the  press  was  biased 
for  the  liberal  side;  Seeger  said  it  was 
biased  for  the  conservative  side. 

Seeger  attacked  “(conservative) 
bias  and  ignorance.” 

For  ignorance,  he  cited  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  reporter  who  told  him 
she  had  never  heard  of  John  L.  Lewis; 

and  he  said  the  typical  news  director 
at  a  local  tv  station  has  been  on  the  job 
only  two  years. 

For  bias,  he  said  newspapers  seem 
to  be  against  everything  unions  do, 
and  refer  to  democratically-elected 
union  officials  as  “labor  bosses.” 

Newton  and  Seeger  agreed  that 
reporters  get  too  many  bylines, 
encouraging  them  to  write  their  own 
opinions  instead  of  facts. 

Said  Seeger;  “We  also  should  keep 
them  off  tv.  Broadcasters  haven’t 
developed  their  own  talent  and  have 
to  buy  the  prestige  of  Broder,  Jack 
Germond  or  even  Evans  and  Novak. 
Reporters  on  tv  say  things  they  would 
never  write.  They  get  so  busy  they 
don’t  have  time  to  talk  to  anybody 
anymore.” 

Newton  criticized  editorial  writers 
for  getting  all  their  facts  from  a  single 
story  from  AP  or  the  Washington 
Post,  and  for  feeling  driven  to  reach 
immediate  conclusions  without  furth¬ 
er  fact-collection  or  contemplation. 

He  said  some  editorial  cartoonists 
can  produce  eye-catching  drawings 
but  are  not  educated  or  experienced 
enough  to  rule  on  the  issues.  The  re¬ 
sults,  he  said,  are  sometimes  “vicious 
distortions.” 

Not  chauvinist 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

paper.  Male  employees  tended  to 
think  the  Sentinel  did  a  good  job  of 
being  non-sexist,  while  women,  parti¬ 
cularly  those  in  management,  dis¬ 
agreed. 

While  some  male  members  of  the 
editorial  staff,  particularly  the  sports 
department,  felt  a  trite  nervous  about 
the  examination  of  women’s  cover¬ 
age,  Burgin  said  everyone’s  con¬ 
sciousness  has  been  raised. 

“The  morale  of  women  is  better,” 
he  observed.  “I  think  they  see  some¬ 
body  cares.  There’s  some  affirmative 
action  going  on  here.” 

Both  groups  were  more  critical  than 
Sentinel  readers,  who  were  queried 
on  the  same  subject  last  fall  as  part  of 
an  editorial  image  study  conducted  by 
Belden  Associates  of  Dallas,  Tex. 
The  study  found  43%  of  the  paper’s 
readers  are  women. 

Burgin  said  he  believes  women 
make  better  reporters  and  editors 
because  he  perceives  them  as  more 
detail  oriented  than  men.  And  women 
work  harder,  he  opined. 

“Women  have  to  work  twice  as 

hard  to  get  equal  treatment.” 

Sentinel  Communications  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  is  a 
wholly-ow  ned  subsidiary  of  Tribune 
Company,  Chicago,  which  is  a 
diversified  communications  company 
engaged,  through  its  subsidiaries,  in 
newspaper  publishing,  braodcasting, 
cable  tv  operations,  entertainment 
and  newsprint/forest  product 
operations. 

Rosy  future 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Sales  staffs  will  sell  advertising, 
answering  services,  subscriptions 
and  other  information  products.  Ser¬ 
vice  staffs  will  deal  mostly  with  utility 
connections  and  shut-offs,  police,  fire 
and  ambulance  calls,  doctor  appoint¬ 
ments,  etc. 

Ad  directors  will  cease  to  exist  and 
directors  (or  managers)  of  community 
service  or  sales  and  marketing  will 
replace  them.  Beach  foresees. 

“If  we  continue  what  we’re  doing 
and  my  assessment  of  the  future  is 
correct,  we  will  report  directly  to  the 
publisher,”  Beach  speculated, 
“because  we’ll  be  responsible  for 
60%  to  70%  of  total  newspaper  reve¬ 
nue.” 

Gannett  to  move 
its  headquarters 

Gannett  Co..  Inc.  will  consolidate 
its  corporate  headquarters  operations 
at  Rosslyn,  Va.,  in  suburban  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  in  a  series  of  moves 
between  now  and  mid- 1986. 

The  company’s  longtime  corporate 
headquarters  has  been  in  Rochester. 
N.Y.,  but  many  top  Gannett 
executives  are  based  in  Washington. 
New  York  City  and  elsewhere. 

The  expanded  corporate  facilities 
in  Rosslyn  will  be  in  the  location 
which  already  houses  USA  Today, 
the  Gannett  News  Service,  and  a 
number  of  Gannett  corporate 
executives. 

An  adjoining  tower  now  under  con¬ 
struction  is  scheduled  for  completion 
in  late  1985  and  Gannett  will  exercise 
options  for  additional  space  there. 

Gannett’s  lease  on  its  headquarters 
space  in  Lincoln  Tower  in  Rochester 
expires  in  June,  1986. 

Gannett  chairman  Allen  H. 
Neuharth  noted  that  only  about  140 
corporate  employees  remain  in 
Rochester. 

He  said  some  corporate  employees 
who  elect  not  to  move  to  Rosslyn  may 
be  repositioned  in  other  Gannett 
roles. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment. 
Church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puz¬ 
zles,  humorous  cartoons,  other  quality 
features  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset). 
Mark  Morgan,  Inc,  PO  Box  995,  Newnan 
GA  30264;  (404)  253-5355. 


COMPUTERS 


BUSINESS  WRITER:  Full  or  part-time 
position  for  small,  growing  international 
market  research/consulting/recruitment 
firm  in  beautiful  suburban  location. 
Challenging  mix  of  work.  Required:  (1) 
Strong  writing  skills-directly  into  word 
processor/typewriter.  (2)  Skilled 
interviewing/researching.  (3)  Solid 
business/management  knowledge,  pre¬ 
ferably  degree.  German  useful  but  not 
required.  Unusual  opportunity  for 
growth  in  consulting  field — ideal  for 
bright,  self-motivated  professional. 
Please  send  resume  to:  Dr.  H.  Tschudin 
Associates,  Inc,  215  River  Vale  Rd,  Riv¬ 
er  Vale  NJ  07675.  (201)  666-3456, 
Ext.  50. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie  re¬ 
views,  "Around  Entertainment”  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 


TAP  ROMANCE  fiction's  25  million 
readership  with  PleasuRead.  Viqui  Lit- 
man’s  weekly  500-word  review  covers 
the  best  of  each  month’s  100  new  titles. 
Free  month’s  trial.  PleasuRead,  PO  Box 
11616,  Fort  Worth  TX  76109.  (817) 
921-6800. 


“GREAT  AMERICAN  CONSUMER  DER¬ 
BY,"  weekly  review.  First  Amendment 
Co.,  Box  551,  Torrance  CA  90508. 


WEEKLY?  Here’s  your  complete  package 
of  over  30  reader-wanted  features. 
Crossword,  astrology.  Weight  Watchers, 
TV  personalities,  antiques,  sports,  child 
care,  health,  cartoons,  fillers,  and  much 
more.  Write  for  FREE  samples  of  SUB¬ 
URBAN  FEATURES,  PO  Box  91460, 
Mobile  AL  36691  or  call;  (205)  343- 
1717. 


"SENIOR  CLINIC."  Specialist  treats 
medical  problems  past  middle  life. 
Warm,  Witty,  Authorative.  Samples. 
HFM  Enterprises  INC.  Box  307,  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Alberta,  (lanada,  T5J  2J7;  (403) 
973-2361. 


SYNDICATION  WANTED  for  new, 
upbeat  feature  by  radio  personality  Zsuz- 
sanna  E.  Budapest.  "Everyday  is  a  Holi¬ 
day... somewhere  in  the  world.”  Pro¬ 
motes  international  awareness  and 
unusual  celebrations.  A  fun  short  feature 
for  your  paper.  PO  Box  11363,  Oakland 
CA  94611. 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY’’— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money  sav¬ 
ing  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 
S13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  lOtn  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS-Houston  Post,  Miami 
Herald,  90  others.  6  national  awards; 
one  said  "concise,  entertaining,  wealth 
of  real  estate  knowledge,  solid  writing 
skills."  8th  year.  Edith  Lank,  Box 
18447,  Rochester  NY  14618;  (716) 
271-6230. 


WHY  Are  Embryos  Frozen? 

SHOULD  Science  Worry  About  Animal 
Rights? 

WILL  These  Grow  as  Big  as  Buffalos? 

HOW  Superfly  Saved  Me 

WHY  Do  We  Have  Five  Fingers? 

Our  illustrated.  Dr.  Crystal  Science  Fea¬ 
tures  are  being  read  by  millions  of  young 
readers.  For  over  a  year.  Dr.  Crystal  has 
been  explaining  current  science  news  to 
readers  12-years-old  and  up.  Send  for  a 
free  sample  package  that  includes  illus¬ 
trated  columns,  and  Dr.  Crystal’s  Cosmic 
Kid  Stuff  cartoon  science  activities. 
Write  or  call  J.  Anton,  PO  Box  3514, 
Brooklyn  NY  11230.  Telephone  (212) 
253-5832  or  687-2570. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7050 


Feature  Your  Feature  in 
Features  Available 
and  watch  your 
syndicate  sales  soar! 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NEW  TV  MAGAZINE  concept  seeks  lim¬ 
ited  partner  investors.  Sapphire,  2674 
E.  Main  St.  C-107,  Ventura,  CA  93003 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan, 
depreciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc.,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission 
KS  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica¬ 
tions.  Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037; 
(413)  477-6009. 


Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 
WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 
Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446- 
0871  nights;  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course. 


BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
WB  GRIMES  &  CO 
1511  K  St,  NW 
Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


I 


Brokers*Consultants*Appraisers 
James  A.  Martin  Associates 
Call  Day  or  Night;  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  798,  Columbus  OH  43017 


EDWIN  0.  MEYER,  BROKER 
Appraisals-Sales-Consultation-7200 
Hermitage  Rd,  Richmond  VA  23228; 
(804)  266-1522. 


JEPSON  &  ASSOCIATES 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICES 
John  T.  Cribb,  Box  1220,  Townsend  MT 
59644;  (406)  266-4223. 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hail  Media  Services,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  mar¬ 
kets.  1 14  Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA 
31411;  (912)  598-0931,  day  or  night. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers- Appra  i  sers-Consu  I  ta  nts 
Over  550  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207,  Office;  (913)  381-8280 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


PACIFIC  NW  NEWSPAPER  ASSOC 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 


WE  HAVE  BUYERS  looking  for  newspap¬ 
ers  and  shoppers  particularly  in  the 
southeast.  Everything  from  "mom  and 
pop"  to  medium  size  dailies.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  selling  call  or  write  Dick 
Briggs  (912)  236-1596.  Confidential 
professional  service.  RICHARD  BRIGGS 
&  ASSOCIATES,  Box  8225,  Savannah 
GA  31412. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


BOSTON — young  growing  established 
tabloid  shopper  serving  affluent 
bedrooms  of  the  Big  Bean — Ready  for 
absorption.  Excellent  tax  carry  over- 
$150,000  firm.  Owner  financing.  Box 
73,  Hardwick  MA  01037. 


COLORADO  ROCKIES  SKI  RESORT. 
Award  winning  weekly  with  diverse,  edu¬ 
cated  readership  in  colorful  growing 
community.  Year-round  recreation  in 
beautiful  setting.  Great  investment, 
great  style  of  life.  Minimum  $100, OOO 
down.  Send  professional  and  financial 
qualifications:  Suite  359,  Box  9002, 
Boulder  CO  80301. 


COLORADO  MOUNTAIN  WEEKLY  in 
progressive  energy  town.  At  least 
$25,000  down.  Priced  below  gross.  Ill¬ 
ness  forces  sale.  James  BrodelT,  broker, 
712  N.  7th  St.,  Grand  Junction,  CO 
81501. 

(303)  242-5035 


COLORADO  Mountain  Weekly  in  pro¬ 
gressive  energy  town.  At  least  $25,0OO 
down.  Priced  Mlow  gross.  Illness  forces 
sale.  James  Brodell,  broker,  712  N  7th 
St,  Grand  Junction  CO  81501.  (303) 
242-5035. 


IF  YOU  WOULD  seriously  and  really  like 
to  own  a  weekly  newspaper  in  the  Cats¬ 
kills  of  New  York  state.  I’ll  make  it  possi¬ 
ble.  My  name  is  Dion  at  (914)  439- 
4601. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WEST  TEXAS  weekly  with  web  offset 
plant,  office  supply,  job  printing.  Nett¬ 
ing  $80K,  in  family  long  time,  retire¬ 
ment  near.  $141 K  down,  owner  carry 
balance.  Associated  Texas  Newspapers, 
Inc,  Bill  or  Ed  Berger,  1801  Exposition 
Blvd,  Austin  TX  78703.  (512)  476- 
3950. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  7,  1984 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


MISSOURI  DAILY  &  SHOPPER, 
exclusive,  4-unit  web  press,  gross 
$700,000.  Excellent  economic  base, 
growth,  price  $1.3  million,  30%  down, 
12  */%%  interest,  7  years. 

WYOMING  NEWSPAPERS  exclusive, 
boom  energy  area,  central  plant  4-unit 
web,  all  real  estate,  gross  $1,750,000 
with  $439, 51 5  cash  flow.  $2.5  million, 
$500,000  down,  balance  7  years  at 
10%  interest.  Negotiable. 

IOWA  WEEKLY  SHOPPER,  gross 
$814, 900, project  $876,500,  I 
$130,000  net.  Terms. 

NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  SHOPPER,  ’84 
gross  $570,000,  cash  flow  $100,000. 
$475,000,  30%  down,  7  years,  11% 
interest. 

SOUTHWEST  BUSINESS  JOURNAL, 
monthly.  Gross  $700,000,  profitable. 
$750,000,  apod  terms. 

KANSAS  WKKLY,  exclusive  in  country. 
1984  gross  $140,000.  Priced  I 
$100,000,  30%  down,  terms. 
MISSOURI  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY,  has 
central  plant,  2-unit  web  press.  Gross 
$141,327.  Excellent  buy  at  $140^000 
price.  $50,000down.  Owner  wishes  to 
retire. For  information  write: 
ROBERT  N  BOLITHO 
P.O.  Box  7133, 

Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas  66207 


NEW  YORK-Philly  entertainment-arts 
weekly,  40,000  circulation,  $1.3  mil¬ 
lion. 

COMPUTERIZED  WYOMING  weekly, 
$115,000  with  modern  building. 
COUNTY  SEAT  Ohio  weekly,  $200,000 

Rross,  with  building. 
lATIONAL  rodeo  tabloid,  16  years  old. 
Contact  James  A.  Martin  Associates,  Box 
798,  Columbus  OH  43017.  (614)  889- 
9747. 


OKLAHOMA— Solid,  profitable,  2,200 
weekly  near  college  town  ready  for  new 
blood.  Grossing  $165,000  with  two 
affiliated  newspapers.  Priced  at 
$210,000.  Would  like  $40,000  down, 
but  good  local  financing  available.  Con¬ 
tact  Bill  Sheldon,  624  East  Douglas, 
Wichita,  KS  67202.  316-263-1286. 


SMALL  TOWN  WEEKLY  in  great  town.  I 
Will  sell  all  or  part.  Box  430,  Kent  (IT 
06757.  I 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


COMMUNITY  newspaper  group  wishes 
to  expand  by  adding  weekly  in 
$200,000-$600,000  level  of 
advertising/circulation.  Also  interested 
in  community  dailies.  Write  c/o  Box 
7691,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUR  group  of  widely  respected  dailies  is 
ready  to  expand.  Please  let  us  know  if 
you  have  a  daily  or  a  large,  profitable 
weekly  to  sell.  Your  contacts  with  us  will 
be  held  confidential.  Write  Box  7557, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  AVAILABLE 


DUE  TO  OUR  MISTAKE  IN  OUR  AD 
SCHEDULE,  we  will  sell  "How  to  Pur¬ 
chase  a  Newspaper  and  Succeed”  for 
$12.50  (a  savings  of  $10)  to  anyone 
placing  an  order  by  Aug.5.  Mountain 
West  Publishing  Co  Box  1841  Grand 
Junction  CO  81502 


SHOPPING  GUIDES 


ESTIL  CRADICK 
950  Parkwood  Drive 
Dunedin  FL  33528;  (813)  733-1678 


PUBUSHERS  CONSULTANTS 


NEED  THIRD  PARTY  ADVICE 


If  you  have  concerns  about 
Data  Processing,  Finance,  Planning 
or  other  management  concerns 


Contact 

TPG  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES 
PO  Box  7461 
Mission  Hills  CA  91346 
(818)  366-7953 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele- 1 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re- : 
ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  966- 
5250. 


VER-A-FAST's  Circulation,  Verification 
and  Consulting  Services  are  guaranteed 
successful.  We  have  67  ongoing  projects 
nationally.  For  information,  call  or  write 
Bob  Bensman,  Ver-A-Fast  Corp,  11315 
Edgewater  Drive,  Cleveland  OH  44102. 
(216)  651-2000. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 


25  Free  Subcriptions 
Circulation  Climbers  is  offering  25  paid 
subscriptions  to  the  first  10  customers 
who  mention  this  ad. 

Why  go  anywhere  else,  we  do  the  billing, 
the  telemarketing,  we  pay  for  the  per¬ 
sonnel  and  we  pay  for  the  office  space? 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  send  YOU  your 
weekly  remits. 

Why  go  to  an  imitator  when  you  can  go  to 
the  originator?  Call  James  ScuteTlaro 
(617)  938-1416. 


MARKETING  A 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 


READERS  SURVEYS 
MARKET  STUDIES 
CONTENT  ANALYSIS 
ADVERTISING  PROMOTION 
OPINION  POLLS 
CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 
BERT  FIELDS,  NEWSPAPER  ANALYST 
601  POR  LA  MAR  A-325 
SANTA  BARBARA  CA  93103 
(805)  966-0077 


WE’RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 


"HOW  TO  MAKE  $100,000  A  Year  | 
publishing  Newsletters."  Free  details.  I 
Box  34312,  Betheseda  MO  20817.  i 


OMNI-RESEARCH 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  7,  1984 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company. 


The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  com¬ 
pany  is  to  provide  its  clients  with 
accurate  readership  research.  OMNI¬ 
RESEARCH  believes  the  role  of  a  news¬ 
paper  research  firm  doesn’t  end  there. 
For  each  of  our  clients,  we  create  a 
unique  competitive  edge  that  results  in 
improved  ad  lineage  from  their  advertis¬ 
ing  base. 

We  aim  to  become  part  of  your  manage¬ 
ment  team.  From  our  presentations  to 
top  management,  to  our  sales  seminars 
with  your  sales  force,  we  work  to  make 
your  research  data  a  useful  and  profit¬ 
able  tool. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you 
just  how  profitable,  productive  and 
affordable  research  can  be.  Call  our 
Director  of  Newspaper  Research,  Jack 
Brodbeck  collect,  at  (305)  746-3335. 


Classification. 


/ 

-  .  < 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 


.Till  Forbidden] 


Please  Indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 


Mail  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York.  NY  10022. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CONSULTANTS 


WRITING  CONSULTANT.  Newsroom, 
management  and  teaching  experience. 
Long  or  short  term.  By  mail  or  in  house. 
Write  for  details.  Paul  LaRocque,  2200 
Green  Gate  Dr.  Arlington  TX  76012. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FINANCIAL  MODEL 

Shoppers.  Weeklies.  Dailies 
Analyzes  5-year  performance.  Enter  into 
any  computerized  spreadsheet.  Use  21 
variables  to  estimate  circulation.  PL. 
cash  flow,  advertising,  and  more. 
Instructions  and  template.  $49.95. 
Contact 

S  M  A 

P.O.  Box  627 
St.  Petersburg.  FL  33731 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  t,  DARKROOM 


FOR  SALE:  2  Pako  24-2  film  processors. 
Excellent  condition.  Contact  John  Mel¬ 
ton  (817)  753-1511. 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade 
ins.  .  . 

Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New.  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED.  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067.  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADMANAGER 
(formerly  ADmaster) 
Established,  powerful,  versatile,  user 
friendly,  ADmanager  is  a  newspaper 
advertising  scheduling,  billing,  and 
sales  reporting  software  system  for 
microcomputers.  It  runs  on  Apple  or  CP/ 
M.  Complete  hardware/software  package 
available.  Write  or  call  for  brochure  and 
report  package.  Sunlight  Software,  PO 
Box  100,  Forestville  CA  95436;  (707) 
887-7141. 


CIRCULATI0N-$1195 
Software  for  TRS80III  &  4.  Does  it  all. 
Demo  disk,  $50,  refundable.  500  to 
30,000  circulation.  1  or  more  papers, 
sub-non-sub.  For  information  write: 
BURCO  Systems,  Inc.,  PO  Box  68.  Grid- 
ley  CA  95948.  (AM  ICO  software  dis¬ 
tributors);  (916)  846-3661. 


PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our  pub¬ 
lisher  developed  packages  will  fit  easily 
into  your  office.  Single  or  multi-zone  ver¬ 
sions  available  for  the  IBM  PC  or  TANDY 
microcomputers.  Our  BASIC-400  starter 
system  costs  under  $6000.  This 
includes  the  computer,  printer  and  bill¬ 
ing  software  for  up  to  400  customers. 
Call  or  write  to  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuck- 
uk.  Publisher  Control  Systems,  223  W 
5th.  Shawano  Wl  54166;  (715)  526- 
6547. 


SYSTEM  390 

Display  ad  scheduling  and  billing. 
Classified  ad  typesetting  and  billing. 
Circulation  management. 

Typesetting  interface  and  editing  soft¬ 
ware. 

Software  for  TeleVideo  multi-user  sys¬ 
tems.  IBM,  DEC  and  most  other 
microcomputers.  Demo  disks  available. 
Free  brochures  and  sample  reports. 
Pacific  Sun  Computer  Systems,  Box 
5553,  Mill  Valley  CA  94942;  (415) 
383-4500. 


USED  AM  VARITYPER  DISCS;  Choose 
from  library  of  over  500discs.  $95each; 
add$15perlTCTrack.  Bob  Weber  (216) 
831-0480. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTERS 


MERGANTHALER  325  System  boards 
forsale.  Two  —  4K1  memory  boards 
part  96-5073-01. 

Seven  16M  byte  disc  packs  parts  96- 
6609-01. 

One  8K  X 16  ram  board  part  28-2850- 
Bl. 

PC  B  main  control  board  part  18-1901- 
09. 

Wanted:  16K  ram  memory  board  for 
Linotron  202. 

Call  Iwanna  Inc.  (704)  255-0754. 


MAILROOM 


CHESHIRE  545-1  heavy  duty  news¬ 
paper  labeling  base.  Good  running  con¬ 
dition.  $15,000  with  head;  $8000  wit¬ 
hout  head.  Magnacraft  Multiple  Width 
Labeler  with  tip  on  piggy  back  head.  In¬ 
line,  like  new.  $14,000!  Herb  AMS  Hill¬ 
side  NJ;  (201)  289-7900. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare 
parts.  Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and 
spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 

Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers 

Cutler  Hammer,  I,  II,  III  Stackers 

Baldwin  Count-0- Veyors  104A’s 

Truck  Loaders 

Sheridan  48P 

45*  and  90*  Floor  Cun/es 

Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
_ (213)  256-4791 _ 

SHERIDAN  72-P  inserter,  factory  re¬ 
built,  guaranteed,  available 
immediately.  Reply  to  Box  6776,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SHERIDAN  72P  and  48P  Inserters,  fac¬ 
tory  rebuilt,  guaranteed. 

Sheridan  24P  Inserter  with  handfly 
table. 

Completely  rebuilt  Sheridan  MS  and  HH 

hoppers  factory  guaranteed 

NEW  Folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 

for  Sheridan  Inserters 

Sheridan  72P  and  48P  hopper  loaders. 

Muller  227  and  227E  Inserters. 

Muller  231  Counter  Stackers. 

Kansa  Inserter  with  four  stations. 

Idab  440  Counter  Stacker  with  pro¬ 
grammable  keyboard. 

Idab  Shrink  Wrap. 

Ferag  H-500  and  HS-80  Counter  Stack- 
ers-factory  rebuilt. 

Sta  Hi  251  and  257  Counter  Stackers. 
Sta  Hi  Telescopic  Truck  Loaders. 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor,  Bottom  Wraps 
and  Pacers 

Signode  ML2EE  and  MLN2A  Tying 
Machines. 

All  equipment  in  excel  lent  condition  and 
available  immediately.  Mechanical 
installation  services  also  provided. 
WANTED  TO  BUY:  MAILROOM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  AND  COMPLETE  MAILROOM 
SYSTEMS. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
11  Main  St 

Southboro  MA  01772;  (617)  481-8562 
NEWSPAPER  INSERTER  4  station, 
Didde  Glaser  (Kansa).  IDAB  CS  202. 
Davidson  500  perfector  press;  A  and  M 
11  X  17  press  model  2650  with  bruning 
plate-maker.  Curtis  (703)  521-1089. 


•  24P-48P  and  72P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  stuffers  guaranteed  pro- 

I  duction;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 

•  WANTED  TO  BUY:  48P  and  72P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT;  (713)  468-5827. 


E&P  Classifieds 
We  move  machinery 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing¬ 
le  and  multiwide  label  heads  and  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 


MULLER  227  and  Kansa  Inserters  with 
5  stations  in  excellent  condition,  avail¬ 
able  immediately  with  full  warranty. 
Installation  and  training  also  provided 
Reply  to  Graphic  Management  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc;  (617)  481-8562. 


1971  MODEL  DG320-14  Didde  Glaser 
Inserter,  with  4  stations,  conveyor 
delivery,  standard  broadsheet,  6,000/ 
hour,  $10,000.  Replyto  Box  7742,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  folder  and  up  to  5 
units  in  good  working  order.  Call  (805) 
%8-2504. 


NEWSPRINT 


COLORED  NEWSPRINT/ 
PUBLICATION  PAPER 
Green-Tan-Pink-Canary,  etc. 

T/L  Quantities 

DAVID  F.  HOY— PAPER  SALES 
(212)  557-3232 

(602)  297-9976 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AM,  CG  TYPESETTERS.  Reconditioned. 
Trades  OK.  Strips,  Parts  Kits.  AM 
Guaranteed.  WSI;  (216)  729-2858. 


AM  TYPESETTERS-CompSet  500 
$4250,  510  $4750,  3530/504 
$7250,  4510/504  $9250,  CompSet 
500  $4250,  ($212  per  month),  (iom- 
pSet  510  $4750,  ($262  per  month), 
CompSet  3510/504  $7250,  ($362  per 
month),  CompEdit  5618  $5000,  5810 
or  5900  $12,250,  CompEdit  IP  $3000, 
CompEdit  TCO  $1500,  AM  7133 
$1950,  AM  5404  $2950,  30  Day  War¬ 
ranty.  WSI  (216)  729-2858. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


COMPUWRITER  TG  I,  complete  with 
spare  parts  kit,  processor,  type  fonts 
included,  used  very  little  and  in 
excellent  condition.  Offers  Phone  (919) 
728-4131. 


CG  TYPESETTERS-Execuwriter  II 
$1250,  Comp  I  Jr.  $2150,  Comp  II 
$2150,  Comp  IV  HR  $5750,  CG  ICI 
$1950,  Permakwik  $2250,  RCP  101 
$1250,  30  Day  Warranty.  WSI  (216) 
729-2858. 


LINOCOMP  II,  13  Type,  S-Process,  6 
Lenses,  $1750.  LINCITERM  LS,  Dual 
Disc,  12  Fonts,  12  Lenses,  x-memory, 
$4750.  MERGANTHALER  LINOTERM 
HS,  Dual  Disc,  15  Fonts,  9  Lenses,  4 
years,  $5300.  Bob  Weber  (216)  831- 
0480. 


VARITYPER  6400  with  IP  and  TC,  33 
Fonts,  512K,  plus  5618  with  IP, 
$32,500.  Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


UNISETTERS-2  Compugraphic  model 
01174-501  serial  numbers  SN1754 
and  SN1715.  Always  under  sen/ice  con¬ 
tract.  Excellent  condition.  High  range. 
Available  July  15.  Also  Compugraphic 
7200.  Inco  Graphics  of  New  York,  272  N 
Bedford  Rd,  Mt  Kisco  NY.  (914)  241- 
8494. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


MCS  40  8400,  2  Terminal,  Dual  Disk, 
512K,  98  Fonts  ACI,  2  Modems,  Print¬ 
er,  1400  Z  Process,  MCO  Ruling  Furni¬ 
ture,  10  months  old,  will  parcel, 
$52,500.  Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480. 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic, 
Compugraphic,  EEText,  IBM, 

Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
"Sell  tor  the  most,  buy  for  the  least" 
7%  Selling  Commission... 

Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed 

_ (216)  562-3750 _ 

TYPESETTERS-Preview  505  $3000, 
Unified  Composer  $2500,  MDR$1250, 
FDR  $1250,  Uniscan  $1250,  Uniterm 
$950,  Unisetter  Spare  Parts  Kit  $500, 
30  Day  Warranty.  WSI  (216)729-2858. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when  buy¬ 
ing  or  selling  between  individuals. 

Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


UNITERMS;  CG  9000  HR,  with  large 
font  library;  CG  7200.  Harris  TXT; 
PDP8.  IBM  MTST/MTSC  Units.  Curtis 
(703)  521-1089. 


USED  COMPUGRAPHIC  FONTS;  Comp 
IV,  Editwriter,  Trendsetter,  Unisetter, 
(choose  from  Library  of  over  300  strips) 
$125  add  $20  per  ITC  Track  (1000 
series  K/B  Layout  $100  $15  per  ITC 
Track)  Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480. 


USED  AM  VARITYPER  DISCS;  Choose 
from  Library  of  over  500  discs.  $95 
each;add$l5perlTCTrack.  Bob  Weber 
(216)  831-0480. 


PRESSES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  UNITS 

2- units  1977 

3- units  1974 
3-units  1972 
6-units  1970 

GOSS  FOLDERS 
2-SC  1972  40  and  50  HP 
2-Community  1974  6-web  capacity,  20 
and  25  HP 

Will  sell  individual  components.  Call  for 
installed  prices.  Offered  exclusively  by 
OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC 
73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  ISLAND  WA  98292 

_ (206)  387-0097 _ 

GOSS  METRO,  4  units,  1  half  deck. 
Urbanite  1000,  5  units,  3-color. 
Urbanite,  5  units,  remanufactured. 
Urbanite,  7  and  10  units. 

Urbanite,  add  on  units,  3-color  units. 
SSC  Community,  21  'A  inches,  8 
units. 

SC  Community,  7  units,  1971-75. 
SC  Community,  4  units,  1979. 

SC  Community,  5  units,  1969. 
Community,  3  units,  1976. 
Community,  2  units,  1975. 
Community,  4  units,  1970. 

HARRIS  1650,  6  units,  1974. 

845,  8,  6,  3  units. 

845  add  on  units. 

V  25,  8  units,  1982. 

V  15D,  8  units,  1983. 

JF  25  folder,  50  horsepower. 

HOE  lithomatic  double  width,  5  ‘/%  units 
SOLNA  color  king,  4  units,  1982. 
News  King,  6  units,  1971. 
Distributor,  8  units,  1977-81. 

CARY  FP  4540  splicers  pair. 

MEG  D-500  splicers,  5, 

Goss  Urbanite  3-arm  splicers,  8. 

Muller  288  stacker. 

Muller  227  inserters  with  231  stackers. 

One  Corporation/Atlanta  GA 


(404)  458-9351 

telex  700563 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  1 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  | 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

HELP  WANTED 

PRESSES 

PRESSES  \ 

PRESSES  \ 

ADVERTISING 

2  UNIT,  Oil  Bath  32,000  per  hour. 
Heavy  duty  Folder  22  Vi,  $30,000.  Call 
BillSitton  (916)  372-0910. 

FOUR  UNITS  64  Newsking.  $75M 
delivered  and  installed.  (818)  885- 
5995. _ 

GREASE  LUBRICATEDCommunity  add¬ 
ons. 

3  unit  1100  series  Suburban. 

Suburban  add-on  units  and  folders. 

8  unit/2  folder  Urbanite  196^74. 
Urbanite  add-on  units-1962. 

Urbanite  ‘4  folders. 

Urbanite  folder-1964. 

JF  12  Harris  folder  with  double  parallel- 
1972. 

V15A  add-on  units  1976/78. 

2  unit  News  King  with  KJ4- 
reconditioned. 

3  unit  News  King  with  KJ6  1968^71. 

4  unit  News  King  1973/76. 

News  King  and  Daily  King  add-on  units. 
KJ4  and  KJ6  folders. 

108  Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors. 

McCain  stitcher/trimmer. 

Horizontal  cameras,  Chemco,  Brown  & 
Robertson. 

Platemaking  equipment. 


Offered  exclusively  by: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr. 

PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa  KS  66215 

(913)  492-9050 

Telex  4-2362 

GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units,  1972,  3  Cary 
Pasters 

Goss  Urbanite  4  units 
Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
Goss  Urbanite  10  units  new  1980 
Goss  Urbanite  1000  series  Vt  folder 
Gregg  Flying  Imprinters  (for  Urbanite) 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands,  drives 
&  accessories 

Goss  Communi^  5  units  1976 

Goss  Community  6  units,  SC  folder, 

1974 

Goss  Community  folders,  drives  & 
accessories 

Goss  Suburban  1500&  1600  series,  10 
unit  2  folders 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units  (1000 

Goss  HV  8  units 
Goss  HV  4  units 
Goss  Cosmo  units  for  add-on 
HARRIS 

Harris  1650  add-on  unit 
Harris  1650  6  unit  press 
Harris  845  4  units,  folder 
Harris  845  8  units,  2  folders 
Harris  V-25  5  units  1973  with  folders 
Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 
Harris  V-15A  add-on  unit  1976 
Harris  V-22  4  units,  folder 
Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper  balloon 
formers  &  drives 
Harris  V15A,  8  units,  1974 
Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
KING 

3  Colorking  units  1969 
2  Newsking  units  1979 
2  KJ-6  folders  1979 
6  units  Newsking,  1974 

MISCELLANEOUS 

2  Martin  Flying  Pasters  rated  at  1400 
FPM  1979 

2  Cary  Silicon  Applicators 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on  Urba¬ 
nite) 

1  Web  Specialities  3  Web  Angle  Bar  Nest 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104,  105, 
106,  108  ! 
Count-O-Veyors  104,  105,  106,  108 
Complete  presses  or  components  sold  | 


6  UNITS  V15  Harris.  4  Units  V22  and  I 
folder  and  4  Units  V25  and  folder. 

(818)  885-5995  ] 

WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  I 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  I 
offset  or  letter  press. 

1  Hoe  colormatic  folder 
3  to  2-22V4  cutoff 
12  unit  Goss  Mark  I  press 
Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 
Goss  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 
1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22V4  cutoff 
Goss  Skip  Slitter 
Portable  ink  fountains  | 

Cline  reels  and  pasters  i 

Goss  single  width  balloons  I 

104 A  counter  stackers 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

6  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon  r 

12  Goss  digital  pasters 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  &  j 
used  I 

Heister  fork  lift,  4000  pounds 
Datsun4000pounds. paperclamptruck  | 
Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Cole  quarter  folder 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

_ (213)  256-4791 _ 

GOSS  COMMUNITIES 

1979:  4  units,  SC  folder  Vt  'h  D.P.  60 
HP  drive.  Available  immediately.  Ref: 
WO/039.  Delivered  &  Installed.  USA 
$225,000. 

1974:  3  units,  SC  folder  ‘A  ‘A.  40  HP 
drive.  Available  immediately.  Ref:  WO/ 
037.  Delivered  &  Installed  USA 
$150,000. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE 

Goss:  Community,  Suburban,  Urbanite, 
Metro  and  Headliners. 

Harris:  V-15-A,  V-15-D,  V-22,  V-25, 
845  &  1650’s. 

Solna:  Distributor  D22B,  Newskings. 
L&M:  Pacer,  Newsmaster,  Hunters. 
Crabtree:  Viceroy  &  Crusader’s. 
Creusot-Loire:  Gazette. 

Heat-Set,  Half  Web  and  Ancillary  Add¬ 
on  Components. 

Contact: 

Millthorp  Macinery 
(404)  448-5284— Terry  Alliston 


GOSS  METRO  UNITS 

Four  Metro  Units  available 
individually  as  unit  addi¬ 
tions,  or  as  a  package  with 
double  2:1  folder.  22%’’ 
cutoff,  either  55”  of  56”  web 
width  (at  your  option).  Each 
unit  is  complete  with  pump 
and  rail  inking  system,  sul^ 
structure,  RTF  and  unit 
drive... arranged  for  60,000 
pph  numing  speed.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

Ken  Kniceley,  Production 
Director,  Charleston  WV 
Newspapers;  (304)  348- 
5118. 


WOOD  LITHOFLEX  DOUBLE  WIDTH  i 
offset  newspaper  press,  22%"  cutoff,  j 
running  at  66"  web  width.  72  inch  web 
width,  5  printing  units,  2  folders,  5  { 
RTP’s.  Optional  oven  and  chills  for  co- 1 
ated  paper.  Ideal  for  daily  newspaper  I 
with  high  pagination.  Priced  reasonably.  | 
Ipec  Incorporated;  (312)  459-9700.  : 


WANTED  TO  BUY  I 

CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900. 
AMS,  1290  Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ 
07205. 

DEC  VT173-E  RVT72/T  terminals.  Con-  ! 
tact  Alvin  Goldberg,  Administrative 
Manager,  Kansas  City  Star  Co.,  1729 
Grand  Ave,  Kansas  City  MO  64108. 
(816)  234-4888. 

GOSS  URBANITE  1000  Series  quarter 
folder.  Must  have  immediately.  (206) 
387-0097. 

5  GOSS  COMMUNITY  UNITS.  Oil  bath. 
Must  be  in  good  condition.  Needed  by  A 
ugust.  (408)  688-0733. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  folder  and  up  to  5 
units  in  good  working  order.  Call  (805) 
968-2504. 

•I  DAB  440  Counter  Stacker, 

•Muller  227  Inserter, 

•Signode  MLN2  or  MLN2A  Tying 
Machines.  Reply  to  Graphic  Manage¬ 
ment  Associates:  (617)  481-8562.  I 

SHERIDAN  48-P  or  72-P  inserter,  in 
operational  condition.  Reply  to  Box 
6777,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago)  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


REBUILT  URBANITE  UNITS  i 

! 

1.  Individual  components  ur  complete 
presses. 

2.  Units  are  stripped  down  to  the  side 
frames  and  restored  to  like  new  condi¬ 
tion. 

3.  Cost  is  approximately  half  of  replace¬ 
ment  price. 

4.  Exchange  program  available  to 
minimize  down  time. 

5.  Inquire  for  pictures  and  brochures. 
IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheel¬ 
ing  IL  60090;  (312)  459-9700,  Telex 
2(J-6766. 

URBANITE,  8  units,  22V4",  1965 
Urbanite,  10  units,  239/16",  2  3/C 
units,  1976 

Suburban,  14  units,  1000-1 100  series,  I 
4  folders,  all  or  part  ! 

Harris,  845,  8  units,  1976 
Goss,  Mark  I,  add  on  22V*" 

Goss,  Mark  I,  21 'A",  4  units 
BELL-CAMP  INC 
465  Boulevard 
PO  Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326  I 


HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ i 

SUFFOLK  UNIVERSITY  is  seeking  an  I 
Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism. 
Position  available  September  1984.  | 
Good  news  media  experience;  some  | 
emphasis  in  broadcasting  or  public  re- 1 
lations;  Ph.D.  required  in  Journalism  or 
Mass  Communications.  I 

Contact:  Malcolm  J.  Barach,  Chairman,  | 
Department  of  Journalism,  ' 
8  Ashburton  PL,  Boston,  MA  02108.  ' 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  I 


TENURE  TRACK  Assistant  or  Associate 
Professor  (academic  year  appointment, 
September  1985)  Ph.D.  and  pro¬ 
fessional  media  experience  required. 
MSU  journalism  courses  are  at 
undergraduate.  Master’s  and  Doctorate 
levels.  Responsibilities:  Teach  core 
courses  and  your  specialty;  research 
(e.g.  media  economics,  personnel, 
marketing,  audience,  new  tech¬ 
nologies);  participate  in  university- 
approved  public  service  areas.  Salary 
Tony  Atwater,  Search  Committee, 
School  of  Journalism,  305  Communica¬ 
tion  Arts  Building,  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  East  Lansing,  Ml  48824. 

MSU  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  employer 

JOURNALISM-Ph.O.  with  three  years 
professional  experience  preferred  to 
teach  journalism  and  society,  journalism 
history  and  writing  courses  in  an 
ACEJMC  accredited  department.  Sig¬ 
nificant  professional  experience  may 
substituted  for  the  earned  doctorate. 
Rank  and  salary  dependent  upon  quali¬ 
fications  and  experience.  Send  letter  of 
application,  transcripts,  and  three  lett¬ 
ers  of  reference  by  July  15,  1984  to 
Office  of  Academic  Affairs,  Journalism 
Search,  Western  Kentucky  University, 
Bowling  (ireen,  KY  42101. 

An  Affirmative  Action,  Equal  Opportu¬ 
nity  Employer 

UTAH  STATE  UNIVERSITY  Department 
of  Communications  has  a  tenure-track 
opening  for  an  assistant  or  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  news-editorial  journalism,  to 
begin  September  26, 1984.  Teach  up  to 
9  hours  per  quarter  in  skills  in  theory 
areas;  flexible  assignments.  MA  plus  re¬ 
cent  professional  experience  required; 
PHD  desired.  Proven  teaching 
experience  and  interest  in  research,  pro¬ 
fessional  service  and  internship  program 
desired.  Salary  highly  competitive.  Send 
complete  vita  with  names,  addresses, 
and  phone  numbers  of  at  least  3  pro¬ 
fessional  references  by  August  1  to:  Jay 
Black,  Department  of  Communication, 
UMC  46,  Utah  State  University,  Logan 
UT  84322.  (801)  750-3292.  AA/EOE. 

MEDIA  ADVISER  If  you  are  planning  to 
relocate  to  southern  California,  an 
excellent  opportunity  exists  with  the 
largest  college  media  group  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  We  seek  a  Media  Adviser  to  train  and 
advise  student  staff  for  broad  range  of 
I  media  including  radio. 

The  qualified  candidate  will  have  an 
undergraduate  degree  in  journalism, 
education,  mass  communications  or  re¬ 
lated  field  plus  3-5  years  professional 
editorial  experience  in  the  print  media, 
preferably  newspaper,  MA/MS  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  prior  experience  at  the  col¬ 
lege  level  desirable. 

We  offer  an  annual  starting  salary  in  the 
I  low  mid  20s  and  have  an  excellent 
benefits  package.  Send  resume  to: 
Associated  Students  UCLA.  Personnel, 
308  Westwood  Plaza  KH205,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90024, 

Affirmative  Action  Employer 

j _ ADVERTISING _ 

;  PROGRESSIVE  Southeastern  corpora- 
I  tion  seeks  general  manager  for  a  weekly 
j  shopping  guide  with  circulation  in 
I  excess  of  50,000.  Individual  must  be  a 
self-starter  with  strong  sales  experience 
in  print  media.  Excellent  compensation 
,  package  available.  Base  salary  $30,0(X) 
I  plus  attractive  bonus  arrangement.  Send 
your  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
I  Box  7735,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
The  Industry’s  Marketplace 
(212)  752-7050 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER 
The  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver  Col¬ 
orado’s  largest  newspaper,  is  seeking  an 
individual  to  manage  its  accounting 
functions  which  include  advertising.  A/ 
R,  payroll,  A/P,  general  ledger  and 
circulation  accouting.  Duties  involve 
direction  of  supervisors  and  manageg- 
ment  of  staff  of  approximately  35. 
Candidate  should  have  a  BS/BA  degree 
with  major  in  accounting,  at  least  5  years 
supervision  experience  and  be  well  ver¬ 
sed  in  data  processing  basQd  accounting 
applications.  CPA  or  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  degree  helpful.  Send  resume,  sal¬ 
ary  history  and  requirements  to  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Personnel  Department, 
PO  Box  719,  Denver  CO  80201.  EEO 

M/F. _ 

CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR 
National  newspaper  is  expanding  into 
markets  in  Zones  2  and  4.  Seeking 
aggressive,  self  starter  who  can  manage 
an  office,  mail,  and  a  single  copy 
operation.  Will  report  directly  to  national 
circulati'  manager.  Good,  solid  man¬ 
agement  background  preferred. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits  package. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  7713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CO-OP  MANAGER:  The  Las  Vegas  Re¬ 
view-Journal  is  seeking  an  experienced, 
active,  newspaper  co-op  manager  for 
Nevada's  largest  newspaper.  Write: 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  LAS  VEGAS 
REVIEW  JOURNAL,  PO  BOX  70,  LAS 
VEGAS  NV  89125-0070.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/PUBLISHER 
needed  for  2  small  Michigan  dailies  with 
TMC  located  in  nearby  healthy  markets. 
A  unique  opportunity  for  a  strong  mana¬ 
ger  with  good  knowledge  of  the  news, 
sales  and  business  functions.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 

7680,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

AWARD-WINNING  and  well  established 
North  Georgia  bi-weekly  with  daily 
potential  seeks  publisher  with  advertis¬ 
ing  background.  Be  your  own  boss  and 
live  within  one  hour  of  Atlanta.  Salary, 
commission  and  full  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
7746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  pro¬ 
gressive  Ohio  daily  with  total  market  sys¬ 
tem.  Requires  shirt  sleeve  sales  pro¬ 
fessional  with  record  of  creative,  well 
motivated  leadership,  and  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  sales,  sales  development, 
management,  and  personnel  training 
and  motivation.  Salary,  benefits  and 
incentive.  Send  resume  attention  L.  R. 
Shaull,  8  Willoughby  St,  Wapakoneta 
OH  45895. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER-Reporting 
directly  to  the  president,  this  senior 
management  position  is  responsible  for 
planning  and  directing  the  advertising 
sales,  marketing  and  promotional 
activities  for  a  prominent  group  of  sub¬ 
urban  weeklies  in  the  Rochester  area. 
Requires  a  BS  degree  and  5  years 
experience  in  marketing  and  sales  man¬ 
agement.  Resumes  to  Personnel 
Director,  Wolfe  Publications  Inc,  Fishers 
NY  14453. 


AGGRESSIVE  Manager  for  8,000  ABC 
afternoon  daily  in  Zone  6.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements  to  Box  7696,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
KNOW  THAT 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
GET  THEM 
THE  BUSINESS! 


ADVERTISING 
SALES  PERSON 

Salary  $30,000 

New  York  Post.  College  preferred. 
Advertising,  marketing  and/or  sales 
experience  necessary.  Benefits  plus 
bonus.  Send  resume  to  Personnel 
Department,  New  York  Post,  210  South 
St,  New  York  NY  10002. 


I  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR-Zone  2, 
I  group  owned  daily.  Good  growth  oppor- 
I  tunity  for  aggressive  idea  person  who  can 
sell.  Top  ^ary  plus  good  bonus  if  you 
have  the  track  record  and  competitive 
experience  this  spot  requires.  Write  in 
strict  confidence  to  Box  7751,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  Representative. 
Experience  preferred.  Contact  Paul  Bar¬ 
ger,  Winslow  Mail,  Box  AW,  Winslow  AZ 
86047. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER-Manage  staff 
of  6  outside  sales  persons  for  a  new 
weekly  newsprint  magazine.  Must  be  a 
good  organizer,  trainer,  and  problem  sol¬ 
ver.  Excellent  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  within  a  new  division  of  a  large 
comminications  company.  Degree  re¬ 
quired.  Reply  to  Lorna  Wycoff-Style 
Magazine,  1000  W  Franklin  St,  Rich¬ 
mond  VA  23220. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
Take  charge  person,  heavy  on  phone 
sales  management  expertise,  wanted  by 
news  and  entertainment  weekly.  You 
couldn't  ask  for  a  better  place  to  build  a 
department,  a  sunny  locale  by  the 
ocean,  or  find  a  better  weekly,  with  good 
salary,  benefits  and  a  committment  to 
quality.  Send  resume  to  Jay  Shore,  GT, 
Box  1139,  Santa  Cruz  CA  95061. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  heavy 
phoneroom-building  experience,  for  Chi¬ 
cago  suburban  group.  Healthy  salary 
incentives  profit-sharing  should  yield 
$25,000  first  year,  then  more.  Requires 
full-charge,  promo-wise,  competitive  re¬ 
cruiter/trainer/salesperson.  Fine  staff, 
superb  plant  Agrowth.  Box7575,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY.  Classified 
Manager  wanted  for  Arizona  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Must  know  telemarketing,  have 
display  skills,  sales  management 
experience.  Don  Kramer  Sr.,  Publisher, 
Casa  Grande  Valley  Newspapers  Inc,  PO 
Box  639,  Casa  Grande  AZ  85222. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  a  midsize  daily  in  competitive  sunbelt 
market.  Looking  for  a  good  field  manager 
who  will  uncover  new  business.  Desk 
bound  managers  need  not  apply.  Box 
7663,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


•QUALITY* 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  needed  for 
rowing  county  seat  weekly  in  Central 
exas.  No  room  for  a  lazy  employee,  but 
the  right  person  will  enjoy  excellent  pay 
and  a  relaxed  working  environment.  Sal¬ 
ary  with  bonus.  References  required.  No 
ad  takers,  please.  Send  resume  to  Box 
7670,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Outstanding  opportunity  to  join  this 
award-winning  family  owned  newspaper 
located  in  beautiful  New  England.  Over 
55,000  circulation  daily  and  Sunday.  A 
leader  in  ad  lineage  and  color  advertis¬ 
ing.  Applicants  must  be  prepared  to  lead 
and  manage  a  department  of  20.  Send 
resume  to  William  F.  Lucey  Jr.,  Eagle 
Tribune,  PO  Box  100,  Lawrence  MA 
01842. 


RAPID  STAFF  Growth  and  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market  have  open  the  following 
positions:RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER 

CO-OP  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE- 
SALES  MANAGER 

If  you  are  experienced  and  ready  for  fast 
paced,  innovative,  Metro  newspaper, 
apply  to  the  Personnel  Dept,  Oakland 
Tribune,  PO  Box  24304,  Oakland  CA 
94623. 

We  offer  competitive  salaries  and  heavy 
bonus  structures,  a  healthy  benefit 
package  in  the  Bay  Area's  Lifestyle.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


"SHOPPER”  CAREERS 


Please  send  resume  with  $  history  to: 
Multi-Media,  7616  Lindley  Av,  Reseda 
CA  91335.  Or  leave  day  and  night  #s  at 
(213)  344-7177. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CAPITAL  CITY  newspaper  is  lookingfora 
young  and  aggressive  retail  ad  salesman, 
perhaps  stymied  in  his  or  her  present 
position,  who  is  willing  to  prepare  for  the 
top  departmental  leadership  position. 
Small  town,  small  staff,  growing  retail 
base.  Competition  demands  that  appli¬ 
cant  be  sharp,  innovative,  willing  to 
work.  Personnel  testing  a  requirement. 
Send  resume  to  Box  7733,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THE  NUMBER  ONE  newspaper  in 
Beverly  Hills  California,  The  Beverly 
Hills  Courier,  is  seeking  to  expand.  We 
need  two  qualified  advertising  sales  peo¬ 
ple  accustomed  to  strong  earnings  for 
the  most  pleasant  surroundings  in  the 
United  States.  Permanent  career  oppor¬ 
tunity,  profit  sharing,  vacations,  health 
benefits/hospitalization.  We  need  new 
ideas  for  promotion,  new  design  for 
world  famed  merchant  in  Beverly  Hills 
and  someone  who  can  work  in  close  har¬ 
mony  with  news  and  production  per¬ 
sonnel.  Salary  guaranteed  with 
expenses.  Excellent  opportunity.  Con¬ 
tact  Mr.  March  Schwartz  or  Ms.  Beth 
Collidge  (213)  278-1325. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
You  understand  that  an  outstanding 
circulation  department  excels  at  the  fun¬ 
damentals  before  it  can  sparkle  at  the 
sophisticated. 

You  hire  good  people.  You  dismiss  non¬ 
performers.  You  don't  waste  time,  yet 
you  take  a  genuine  interest  in  your 
people. 

You  still  believe  in  the  youth  carrier  sys¬ 
tem.  You  like  kidsand  enjoy  workingwith 
them.  You  also  enjoy  guiding  career 
minded  district  managers. 

You  want  to  make  a  name  for  yourself. 
You  love  a  good,  competitive  battle.  You 
understand  that  even  the  best  product 
doesn't  sell  itself,  but  rather  requires  a 
fundamentally  strong  selling  approach. 

You  know  that  a  morning  newspaper 
must  be  on  every  doorstep  Mfore  6  am. 
You  know  that  one  error  for  each  3,000 
deliveries  is  an  attainable,  even  surpass- 
able  goal,  and  you  know  how  to  achieve 
it. 

Finally,  you  are  capable  of  serving  as  a 
steward  of  the  newspaper,  meeting  reg¬ 
ularly  with  the  other  department  heads 
and  helping  to  chart  its  destiny. 

The  York  Daily  Record  is  growing  toward 
dominant  market  share  in  a  two- 
newspaper  city.  You're  the  one  who  can 
get  it  done.  At  your  disposal  is  an  IBM 
System  34  with  sophisticated  subscriber 
and  non-subscriber  data;  and  excellent 
product;  and  a  front  office  working 
enviroment. 

Write  me  explaining  why  you  can  help  us 
win  this  market.  Include  a  resume  show- 
ing  your  work  and  educational 
experience.  Enclose  a  salary  history  and 
expectations. 

Kaj  Spencer,  Publisher 
York  Daily  Record 
1750  Industrial  Highway 
York  PA  17402 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Aggressive,  shirt-sleeve  circulation  man- 
I  ager  wanted  for  Zone  4  daily.  Experience 
I  should  include  solid  background  in  rural 
home  delivery  sales  and  distribution  as 
well  as  a  desire  to  get  ahead!  Good  cli¬ 
mate,  excellent  benefits  and  a  pro¬ 
gressive  management  team.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
I  7736,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING 

CREATIVE  MANAGER/ 
ART  DIRECTOR 


Are  you  an  art  director  looking  for  a  new  challenge  or 
expanded  responsibilities?  The  Baltimore  Sun's  annual 
award  winning  marketing  and  communications 
department  has  an  opening  for  a  top  notch  creative  persoh 
to  manage  the  deveiopmeht  of  a  broad  range  of  collateral, 
direct  mail,  public  affairs  and  sales  oriented  promotion 
projects. 

You  will  manage  a  staff  of  size  and  the  creative  produc¬ 
tion  budget.  However,  the  ideal  cahdidate  will  be  more 
comfortable  with  an  art  board  in  his/her  office  than  a 
credenza. 

in  addition  to  a  strong  sales  promotion  graphics  back¬ 
ground,  skills  needed  are  a  thorough  uhderstahding  of 
print  production  and  the  ability  to  critique  ahd  integrate 
copy  with  design. 

The  opportunity  to  work  in  a  growing,  diversified 
publishing  company,  to  expand  creative  skills  and  an 
excellent  salary  and  benefits  package  are  strong 
incentives. 

If  you  have  the  creative  talent  to  meet  the  challenging 
needs  of  our  department,  send  your  resume,  addressing 
qualifications  and  salary  expectations  to: 

Personnel  Administrator 
The  Batimore  Sun 
501  North  Calvert  Street. 

Baltimore,  MD  21278 
_ An  EOE/AA  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  50,000  daily  newspaper  in  Joliet, 
Illinois.  Minimum  of  3  years  experience 
in  circulation,  strong  people  skills,  good 
salary/company  benefits.  Send  resume 
to  Herald  News,  300  Caterpillar  Dr, 
Joliet  IL  60436,  Attention;  James 
Tezak,  Circulation  Director. 


CIRCULATION  BRANCH  MANAGER 
Need  highly  motivated  manager  for  one 
of  our  circulation  branch  offices.  Must 
be  strong  on  carrier  service  and  sales. 
Strong  single  copy  market.  Salary  in  high 
teens  and  complete  benefit  package. 
Zone  6.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
7688,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  WANTED 
The  Roswell  Daily  Record  will  be  switch¬ 
ing  from  PM  to  AM  soon  and  needs  an 
experienced  district  manager  to  oversee 
our  motor  routes  and  RTZ  carriers.  We 
are  a  15,000  daily  and  Sunday  publica¬ 
tion  with  great  grovrth  potential.  Sales 
experience  a  must.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Bart  Leath,  Circulation 
Director,  Roswell  Daily  Record,  PO  Box 
1897,  Roswell  NM  88201. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER  for  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspaper  with  30,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Minimum  4  years 
experience  in  circulation  supervisory 
position.  Send  resume  wth  sala^  history 
to  Lyn  Monarchi,  Personnel  Director, 
Daily  Camera,  PO  Box  591,  Boulder  CO 
80306.  EOE/AA. 

STATE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for 
metro  newspaper  in  southeast,  100,000 
plus  circulation.  Responsbllity  for  the 
supervision  of  4  division  managers,  12 
district  managers  and  part  time  support 
personnel.  Must  have  experience  in  goal 
setting  and  designing  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  strategies.  Successful  applicant  will 
have  2  years  supervisory  experience, 
preferably  in  circulation,  a  college 
degree  and  a  sales  and  marketing  back¬ 
ground.  Full  range  of  benefits,  good  sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Send  resume  with  salary  history  to  Box 
7689,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  LEDGER,  a  progressive  New  York 
Times  Company  newspaper,  located  in 
central  Florida,  is  seeking  an  aggressive 
sales  and  promotion  manager.  We  re¬ 
quire  an  individual  with  4  years  circula¬ 
tion  experience,  marketing  and  promo¬ 
tion  record.  The  qualified  candidate 
must  be  able  to  motivate,  organize  and 
lead  existing  sales  managers,  district 
sales  managers,  telephone  solicitors, 
outside  solicitors  and  carriers. 
Responsibilities  include  administration 
of  sales  and  promotion  budget, 
coordination  of  all  in-house  promotion  as 
well  as  all  outside  promotion  to  include 
radio  and  billboard  for  the  advertising 
and  circulation  departments  of  The  Led¬ 
ger.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  an 
excellent  benefit  package  and  advance¬ 
ment  opportunities.  If  you’re  qualified, 
please  submit  your  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  The  Ledger,  Attention:  Circula¬ 
tion  Sales  and  Promotion,  PO  Box  408, 
Lakeland  FL  33802.  An  equal  opportu¬ 
nity  employer. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


SOFTWARE  and  OPERATIONS 
SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
West  coast  newspaper  group  seeks  man¬ 
ager  for  electronic  production,  editorial 
and  advertising  composition  front-end 
systems.  Duties  include  trouble¬ 
shooting,  systems  analysis,  software 
application  and  design  for  front-end  Atex 
computer  equipment.  Also  to  interface 
with  classified  business  systems.  Highly 
visible  position  in  an  expanding  environ¬ 
ment.  Intensive  experience  with  a  good 
track  record  required.  Respond  to  Box 
7603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  7, 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR-Second  in 
command  of  day-to-day  operation  of 
newsroom.  Experience  in  local-news 
content,  layout  and  design.  VDT 
experience  preferred.  Salary  in  low  20's.  | 
Send  resume  and  samples  to  Jim  Bur- 
chick,  Managing  Editor,  Daily  News,  Box  I 
600,  Lebanon  PA  17042. 


ACE 

Reporter 

The  Casper  Wyoming  Star-Tribune  seeks 
an  assistant  to  the  editor  and  a  beat 
reporter.  We  are  looking  for  people  who 
are  bright,  well-educated,  and  fair.  They 
should  have  appropriate  experience  and 
a  demonstrated  ability  to  handle  I 
intellectually  rigorous  work.  | 

The  Star-Tribune  isa  40,000  AM  with  an 
emphasis  on  hard  and  in-depth  news. 
Send  resume  with  references  and  clips  ] 
of  your  best  work  to  Ruth  Garrett,  Box 
80,  Casper  WY  82602.  We  expect  to 
choose  by  August  1st. 


A  BUSINESS  and  crime  reporter  needed 
at  9,000  circulation  Kansas  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Send  letter,  resume  and  clips  to 
Box  7738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  A  world-class  sports-desk  per¬ 
son?  If  so,  you  may  be  able  to  help  us 
establish  our  sports  pages  as  among  the 
nation's  finest.  We're  a  large  and  grow¬ 
ing  southeast  newspaper.  We've  won 
Pulitzer  prizes  in  the  past  and  aspire  to 
win  some  more.  We're  looking  for  layout 
and  copy  editors  who  understand  that 
their  work  is  the  key  element  in  produc¬ 
ing  an  outstanding  sports  section. 
Experience  matters,  but  not  as  much  as 
creativity,  dedication  and  talent.  Send 
resume  with  salary  history,  tearsheets, 
clips  and  a  brief  autobio^aphy  to  Box 
7744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  PUBLICATION  seeks 
experienced  reporters  to  serve  as  string¬ 
ers  in  major  US  corporate  centers  to 
cover  stories  on  business  travel  policies 
of  large  corporations.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Box  7741,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR/LAY  OUT 
If  you’re  a  stickler  on  grammar  and  have 
a  flair  for  layout,  this  may  be  the  job  for 
you.  The  opening  is  on  a  6-person  semi- 
universal  desk  (news,  features,  copy)  of 
a  35,000  circulation  PM  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Basic  requirements:  solid 
co^  editing  skills,  understanding  of 
VDT's  and  knowledge  of  modern  news¬ 
paper  design  Copy  editing  experience 
preferred  however,  recent  college  grads 
considered.  Send  non-returnable 
resume,  clips  and  reference  to  Rebecca 
Frank,  News  Editor,  The  Daily  Sentinel, 
PO  Box  668,  Grand  Junction  (;0  8 1 50 1 , 


CITY  EDITOR  for  small  7-day  award 
winning  AM  newspaper  in  historic  mid¬ 
south  college  town.  Applicants  should 
possess  solid  news  judgment,  be  well 
organized  and  able  to  plan  for  daily 
events  as  well  as  long  term  projects. 
Must  be  able  to  motivate,  supervise  and 
inspire  sparkling  copy-photos  from  staff 
of  6  reporters  and  2  photographers. 
Send  resume  including  references,  sal¬ 
ary  requirement  and  work  samples  to  Box 
7704,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CITY  EDITOR-28,000  afternoon  daily  in  j 
Zone  2  seeks  city  editor  to  run  local-news  i 
operation.  Previous  editii^  and  layout  ' 
experience  a  must,  VD'T  experience  j 
necessary.  Salary  in  the  mid  20's,  Box  ] 
7714,  Editor  &  Publisher,  I 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS  | 

(212)  752-7050 

1984 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  [ 
Alaska  is  full  of  challenges,  and  Alaska's  i 
largest  newspaper.  The  Anchorage  I 
Times,  is  meeting  the  challenge  by  l 
creating  the  new  position  of  Assistant  : 
Sports  Editor,  Our  PM  daily,  AM  Sat-  | 
urday-Sunday  sports  staff  is  looking  for  a  { 
creative,  highly  competitive  journalist  i 
with  an  attention  to  detail  and  an 
analytical  perspective  developed  by  no  | 
less  than  two  years  of  editing  and  3-5  | 
years  of  writing  experience,  - 

The  right  person  will  work  closely  with 
the  Sports  Editor  in  developing,  assign¬ 
ing  and  writing  stories,  planning  cover-  I 
age, makinglayout decisionsandserving  | 
as  "The  Boss''  on  weekends,  i 

Our  steak  and  potatoes:  College  hockey,  | 
basketball  and/or  baseball  plus  preps  | 
and  a  little  of  everything  else  here  under  | 
the  midnight  sun.  (Yes,  including  | 
dogmushing.)  | 

Send  resume  and  samples  of  writing  and  ' 
editing  by  July  23  to:  Personnel  I 
Department,  The  Anchorage  Times,  PO  ■ 
Box  40,  Anchorage  AK  99510.  1 


ASSISTANT  FEATURE  EDITOR 
If  you  are  a  solid  feature  writer  with  edit-  I 
ing  skills  and  2  years  of  experience,  our  5 
person  features  staff  needs  you.  Job 
includes  writing  and  working  with 
freelancers  for  52,000  daily.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Fran  Jacoby,  Feature  i 
Editor,  Standard-Examiner,  PO  Box 

951,  Ogden  UT  84402. _ • 

BUSINESS  WRITER;  Full  or  part-time  ' 
position  for  small,  growing  international 
market  research/consulting/recruitment 
firm  in  beautiful  suburban  location. 
Challenging  mix  of  work.  Required:  (1) 
Strong  writing  skills-directly  into  word 
processor/typewriter.  (2)  Skilled 
interviewing/researching.  (3)  Solid 
business/management  knowledge,  pre¬ 
ferably  degree.  German  useful  but  not 
required.  Unusual  opportunity  for 
growth  in  consulting  field— ideal  for 
bright,  self-motivated  professional. 
Please  send  resume  to:  Dr.  H.  Tschudin 
Associates,  Inc,  215  River  Vale  Rd,  Riv¬ 
er  Vale  NJ  07675.  (201)  666-3456, 

Ext.  50. _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Fresno  Bee  seeks  2  experienced 
copy  editors  for  demanding  jobs  on 
150,000-circulation  daily.  Wire  desk 
opening  for  bright,  consciencious  editor 
with  flair  for  writing  headlines.  Metro 
desk  opening  for  editor  who  excels  in 
rewrite  and  spotting  holes  in  copy,  with  i 
preference  given  to  applicants  who  have 
experience  on  a  city  desk  or  in  editing 
local  copy  at  larger  metro.  Minorities  en¬ 
couraged  to  apply.  Pay  ranges  from 
$503  weekly  at  3-year  level  to  $617 
weekly  after  6  years.  Fresno  is  a  growing  | 
cultural  center  of  400,000  in  the  heart  . 
of  the  world's  richest  agricultural  coun- 
We’re  an  hour  from  Sierra  Nevada  I 
skiing,  fishing  and  boating;  90  minutes  | 
from  Yosemite  National  Park;  2  '/i  hours  i 
from  Pacific  Coast.  Fine  schools,  mod¬ 
erate  cost  of  living,  much  sunshine. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume,  references  | 
and  work  samples  to  Managing  Editor 
Donald  R.  Slinkard,  The  Fresno  Bee,  ! 
1626  E  St,  Fresno  CA  93786.  i 


COPY  EDITOR  I 

Leading  suburban  daily  in  metropolitan 
New  York  area  has  an  opening  for  a  copy  | 
editor  on  the  night  shift.  Only  applicants  - 
with  newspaper  experience  will  be  con- 1 
sidered.  Both  reporting  and  copy  desk  ‘ 
experience  are  preferr^.  Excellent  sal- 1 
ary  and  benefits  plus  night  shift  differen- , 
tial.  Box  7737,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  , 
equal  opportunity  employer.  | 


EDITORS  ' 

Small  New  Jersey  daily  looking  for : 
experienced  editors  with  sharp  edTiting  \ 
skills  and  ability  to  organize  and  work 
well  with  people.  Excellent  salary  for  the  ; 
right  person.  Box  7660,  Editor  &  Pub- : 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  NEWS  REPORTER,  bv 
Florida  metro.  Previous  experience  of  3 
years  on  newspaper  daily  required.  Must 
have  highly  developed  reporting  skills, 
writing  style  and  sense  of  news  competi¬ 
tion.  If  you’re  just  learning  the  ropes  or 
do  not  already  have  excellent  skills  for 
challenging,  demanding  reporting  work 
in  a  major  market  area,  don  t  waste  your 
time  or  ours  by  applying.  Send  clips, 
references,  letter  to  Box  77 1 1 ,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


EDITOR— Suburban  daily/weekly  group. 
Must  have  experience.  Send  resume  to 
Box  7727,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
Top  news  position  on  small  eastern  daily: 
Competitive,  growing,  community  fo¬ 
cused,  privately  owned.  Need  day  to  day 
director  of  quality  news  coverage  and 
ability  to  plan  for  staff  and  newspaper 
growth.  Box  7708,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EDITOR  sought  for  Zone  Four  4,000 
circulation  weekly,  immediate  opening, 
excellent  pay.  Must  be  skilled  in  man¬ 
agement,  advertising,  editorial,  and 
photography.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Box  7745,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  daily. 
Shirt  sleeve  job  on  award-winning  news¬ 
paper.  Send  Resume  to  Ted  Hoimberg, 
Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times,  1353  Mam 
Street,  West  Warwick,  Rl  02893  or  call 
_ (401)821-7400. _ 

SEVEN  day  morning  paper  in  Florida 
with  20,000  circulation  seeks 
experienced,  industrious  night/'wire  edi¬ 
tor.  Non-smoker.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  7718.  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


MAJOR  METRO  seeks  versatile  con¬ 
servative  editorial  writer,  preferably  one 
at  home  with  Defense  and  Economic 
issues.  Should  aiso  be  skilled  editor. 
Immediate  opening,  but  can  wait  for  su¬ 
perior  candidate.  Send  resume, 
including  current  salary,  and  non- 
returnable  samples.  All  responses  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  7730,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-Small  daily  seeks  per¬ 
son  to  edit,  write  and  layout  1  to  3  pages 
daily.  Must  also  direct  work  of  stringers 
and  photographers.  Well  respected,  long 
established  paper.  East  coast  suburban. 
Good  starting  salary  plus  regular  raises. 
Include  resume  and  salary  requirements 
with  first  letter.  All  replies  held  in  strict 
confidence.  Box  7748,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTSCOPY  EDITOR  tor  125,000all- 
day  paper  who  can  evaluate  stories  for 
proper  play:  edit  to  meet  tough  stan¬ 
dards  of  clarity,  conciseness  and  com¬ 
pleteness;  produce  lively  layouts  with 
up-to-the-minute  updating  for  3  AM  edi¬ 
tions.  College  degree  preferred;  3  years 
sports  writing  and/or  sports  desk 
experience.  Send  resume,  two-page 
autobiography  and  work  samples  to:  Bill 
Bern,  Sports  Editor.  Roanoke  Times  4 
World-News,  Box  2491,  Roanoke.  VA 
24010.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


SPORTS  OPENINGS.  Our  25,000- 
circulation  AM  is  looking  for  a  sports 
editor  and  a  sports  writer.  (Undidates  for 
editor  must  have  strong  layout  skills,  dai¬ 
ly  newspaper  experience  and  the  desire 
to  succeed  as  an  editor.  We  emphasize 
local  sports,  but  recognize  that  our  read¬ 
ers  increasingly  demand  thorough 
national  coverage,  too.  Candidates  tor 
sports  writer  must  have  competitive 
news  instincts  as  well  as  writing  abili¬ 
ties.  Daily  experience  preferred.  But  not 
required.  Send  clips  and  resume  to: 
Frank  Fantini,  Delaware  State  News.  PO 
Box  737.  Dover.  DE  19903. 
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HELP  WANTED 


"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM"  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


JOURNALIST  EDITOR/WRITER 
International  population  communica¬ 
tion  organization  seeks  motivated  jour¬ 
nalism  professional  to  collect  and  distill 
sizeable  flow  of  information,  to  write, 
edit  monthly  information  resource  news¬ 
letter,  including  regional  inserts  on  pop¬ 
ulation  for  broadcast  and  print  jour¬ 
nalists  in  developing  countries,  to 
establish  and  maintain  contacts  with 
journalists  in  U.S.  national  mass  media 
for  placement  of  breaking  and  back¬ 
ground  stories.  Sala^  $20,000.  Send 
response  to  Population  Institute,  777 
United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York  NY 
10017. 

JOURNALIST-political,  health  and 
religious  writing  experience  for  Con¬ 
servative  Evangelical  Patriotic  Organ. 
Top  opportunity.  Income.  Relocate. 
Resume  to  Editor,  Box  15023,  Portland 
OR  97214. 

LIFESTYLE  EDITOR  seeking  No.  2  per- 
son  with  strong  writing,  layout  and  crea¬ 
tive  skills.  Award-winning  section  for 
35,000  daily  is  a  cooperative,  creative 
effort.  Good  pay  and  benefits  package. 
Send  resume  and  non-returnable  clips  to 
Marylea  Correnti,  Lifestyle  Editor,  Daily 
Courier-News,  PO  Box  531,  Elgin  IL 
60121. 

METRO  EDITOR 

Zone  5  daily  (43,000)  and  Sunday 
(47,000)  seeks  editor  to  oversee 
regional  desk  and  staff.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  7712, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PUT  YOUR  CREATIVE  skills  to  work  on 
one  of  the  northwest’s  most  dynamic  | 
newspapers.  We  are  expanding  our  uni¬ 
versal  editing  desk  and  have  an  opening 
for  a  copy  editor  with  proven  talent  in 
design  and  layout,  headline  writing, 
news  judgment  and  copy  editing.  Must 
have  a  minimum  of  2  years  experience  as 
a  copy  editor  on  a  daily  newspaper.  VDT 
experience  mandatory.  Send  resume, 
salary  history,  list  of  references  and  non- 
returnable  tearsheets  to  Rachel  Brad¬ 
bury,  Director  of  Human  Resources,  The 
Billings  Gazette,  PO  Box  2507,  Billings, 
MT  59103.  Application  deadline  July 
16,  1984. 

REPORTER  entry  level  or  1  year 
experience.  Local  government,  general 
assignment.  Prize-winning  10,000  daily 
SMks  reporter  with  potential  and  desire. 
Bill  Greer,  The  Daily  Post-Atenia,  PO  Box 
340,  Athens,  TN  37303.  (615)  745- 
_  5664. _ 

LOOKING  FOR  A  RARE  COMBINATION 
OF  TALENT:  Growing  regional  consumer 
magazine  in  Washington,  D.C.  needs  a 
crack  copy  editor  who  can  also  write 
everything  from  listings  to  future  stories 
and  cover  social  events.  Strong  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  a  must,  knowledge  of  DC  a 
plus.  Super  opportunity  for  someone 
interested  in  magazine  journalism.  Box 

7659,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MAGAZINE  PUBLISHING  National  pub¬ 
lisher  needs  one  more  editor.  Must  have 
experience  on  consumer  magazine 
monthly,  combined  with  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  firearms.  This  is  a  good 
spot  so  we  want  the  best. 

Also  needed  is  Manager  of  Newsstand 
Distribution  for  affiliate  company.  Need 
take-charge  type  to  work  with  wholesal¬ 
ers,  manage  systems,  promotion,  and 
newsstand  sales  of  consumer  maga¬ 
zines.  Good  opportunity  for  growth  in 
salaried  position. 

Must  be  willing  to  relocate  in  San  Diego. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to:  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES,  PO  Box 
16025,  San  Diego,  CA  92116. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


SOUTHWEST  METRO  seeks 
experienced  slot-copy  desk  chief.  Solid 
language,  news,  people  skills  are  basic. 
But  the  person  we  hire  will  have  that 
special  expertise  that  sets  a  pro  apart, 
plus  the  ability  to  fine-tune  and  teach  a 
willing  staff.  Write  in  full  confidence  to 
Box  7750,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  sought  at  Montana 
semi-weekly.  Darkroom  skills  a  must. 
Some  straight  news.  Excellent  benefits, 
beautiful  area.  Resume,  samples  to 
Dave  Byerly,  Lewistown  News-Argus, 
Box  900,  Lewistown  Montana  59457. 

TV  LOG  EDITOR 

Live  and  work  in  world  famous  Sun  Val¬ 
ley/Hailey  (83333)  Idaho  area.  Dynamic 
international  magazine  publishing  com¬ 
pany  seeks  experienced,  highly  qualified 
editor.  Must  be  detailed,  accurate  and 
quality  oriented.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Contact  Pam  Waite, 
CommTek  Publishing  (208)  788-4936. 

THE  ODESSA  AMERICAN,  a  midsize 
west  Texas  daily  has  an  opening  for  a 
Living  Section  staffer.  Applicants  mi  st 
have  had  experience  in  both  layout  and 
design  and  feature  writing.  Knowledge  of 
layout  aspects  of  color  photo  use  would 
be  a  plus  Contact  Living  Section  Editor, 
Roxana  Hegeman,  PO  Box  2952,  Odes¬ 
sa  TX  79760.  No  phone  calls  please. 
Send  resume  and  examples  of  work.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

TOP  NOTCH  REPORTER/Editor  wanted 
for  great  opportunity  with  89,000 
circulation  magazine  and  newsletter  in 
occupational  safety  and  health  field. 
Applicant  must  be  experienced  in 
serious  news  gathering,  interviewingand 
writing.  Self  disiplined,  organized, 
aggressive  and  effective  are  characteris¬ 
tics  we  seek.  Prefer  person  willing  to 
relocate  to  central  Texas,  but  will  consid¬ 
er  exceptional  correspondent,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Washington  DCI  area.  Knowledge 
of  occupational  safety  and  health  field  a 
big  plus,  but  not  mandatory.  Salary 
$17,500  plus  good  growth.  Send 
resume  to  Editorial  Director,  PO  Box 
7573,  Waco TX76714or call  Miss  Hart, 
Personnel  Manager  (817)  776-5011. 

THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE/The  States- 
Item  is  seeking  an  editorial  cartoonist. 
Please  submit  resume  and  samples  of 
work  to  Box  7720,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

THE  TIMES  HERALD  RECORD,  a 
75,000  AM  tabloid  in  the  mid-Hudson, 
is  seeking  a  copy  editor  for  its  news  copy 
desk,  desk  paste,  production  oriented 
desk.  Accuracy,  bright  heads,  layout 
ability  a  must.  Beautiful  area,  65  miles 
from  New  York  City.  Resumes  and  sam¬ 
ples  to  Judith  A.  Stark.  Executive  Editor, 
The  Times  Herald  Record,  40  Mulberry 
St,  Little  Town  NY  10940. 

WE  HAVE  an  opening  on  our  copy  desk  at 
the  Bristol  Herald  Courier,  an  over 
40,000  7-day  AM  newspaper  located  in 
southwestern  Virginia.  College  degree 
and  daily  newspaper  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  resume,  work  samples  and 
salary  expectations  to  S.  J.  Easterling, 
Managing  Editor,  Bristol  Herald  Courier, 
320  Morrisson  Blvd,  Bristol  VA  24201 
or  call  (703)  669-2181. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  small  AM  daily  in 
southern  Vermont.  We’re  looking  for  an 
editor  with  solid  news  judgement  and  the 
ability  to  design  lively  pages  on  deadline 
five  nights  a  week.  Applicant  must  show 
imagination,  organization  and  dedica¬ 
tion.  Send  resume,  samples  to  Ken  Hall, 
Managing  Editor,  Bennington  Banner, 
425  Main  St,  Bennington  VT  0520). 


daily  newspaper,  including  camera  and 
darkroom.  Call  or  write  the  Leesville 
Leader,  Leesville  LA  71446. 

THE  COLUMBIA  DAILY  TRIBUNE,  one 
of  the  nation’s  outstanding  small  news¬ 
papers,  seeks  news  editor  to  direct 
award-winning  staff  of  talented  young 
reporters  in  highly  competitive  university 
town.  Top  candidate  will  be  creative, 
aggressive,  with  solid  skills  in  editing 
and  managing  people.  Send  letter  of 
introduction,  resume,  references  and- 
pertinent  clips  to  Kirk  Wesslar,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Columbia  Daily  Tribune,  PO 
Box  798,  Columbia  MO  65205. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

WANTED;  TRIVIA  HOBBYIST  to  dig  up 
general  interest  items  regularly  for  daily 
column.  For  guidelines,  write  Box  7648, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ JOB  LEADS _ 

GOVERNMENT  JOBS.  $16,559- 
$50, 553/year.  Now  Hiring.  For 
Directory  call  (805)  687-6000  Ext.  R- 
5000. 

_ MAILROOM _ 

JOURNEYMAN  MAILER 
Full  time/benefits  position.  Must  have 
72P,  Metaverpa  and  Signode 
experience,  including  repair.  Box  7661, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAILROOM  FIELD  SERVICE 
Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc 
has  immediate  opening  for  a  qualified 
field  service  representative  responsible 
for  installation  of  mailroom  systems  and 
training  of  personnel.  Growth  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  excellent  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Graphic  Management  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc,  11  Main  St,  Southboro  MA 
01772. 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
To  assist  pressroom  manager  in  the 
printing  operation  for  a  group  of  growing 
weeklies  in  northern  New  Jersey.  Goss 
Urbanite  experience  necessary.  Super¬ 
visory  experience  a  plus.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  7729, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESS  OPERATORS 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  is  looking  for  people 
with  a  minimum  of  2  years  experience  on 
newspaper  web  offset  presses.  Openings 
are  in  various  areas  of  the  country.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

PO  Box  7858 
Washington  DC  20044 
Attention:  Jim  Lillagore 
All  replies  held  in  the  strictest  confi¬ 
dence. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer.  M'F 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISORS 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  is  looking  for  people 
with  a  minimum  of  3  years  experience  in 
a  newspaper  operation.  Applicants  must 
have  thorough  knowledge  of  offset  and  4 
color  process.  Openings  are  in  various 
ares  of  the  country.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to; 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

PO  Box  7858 
Washington  DC  20044 
Attention:  Jim  Lillagore 
All  replies  held  in  the  strictest  confi¬ 
dence. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer.  M/F 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
On  central  Florida’s  Gulf  Coast,  wanted  a 
prepress  composition  production  mana¬ 
ger  for  large,  fast-growing  publishing 
firm  publishing  newspapers  and  other 
publications  to  supervise  ad  makeup, 
typesetting,  camera,  etc.,  with  special 
strengths  in  cost  control  and  work  flow. 
Salary  plus  bonus  $18,000  to  $20,000. 
Send  resume  to  Box  7743,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OPERATIONS  DIRECTOR-Small  group- 
owned  Zone  2  daily  needs  aggressive  and 
ambitious  self  starter  to  oversee  compos¬ 
ing,  press,  mailroom  and  building 
operations.  Right  person  will  have  a  suc¬ 
cessful  track  record  of  working  with  new 
technology  and  systems.  Competitive 
salary  and  good  bonus,  excellent 
benefits,  modern  plant  in  quality  sub¬ 
urban  market.  Write  in  strict  confidence 
to  Box  7650,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER. 
We  are  a  daily  newspaper  with  42,000 
circulation,  looking  for  the  right  person 
to  assist  our  Production  Manager  in  all 
aspects  of  our  high  volume  production 
operation — from  typesetting  and  layout, 
to  plate  room,  to  pressroom  to  mailroom. 
This  person  should  be  strong  in  modern 
cold  type  composition  and  camera 
methods,  because  he  or  she  will  have 
direct  supervision  of  our  staff  of  21  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  area.  Previous  experience  in  a 
supervisory  capacity  is  required.  We 
offer  a  salary  commensurate  with 
experience,  excellent  fringe  benefits, 
and  the  good  life  in  a  beautiful 
uncluttered  area  Send  resume  and  re¬ 
ferences  by  July  15  to  Rod  Abare,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Manager,  Watertown  Daily 
Times,  260  Washington  St,  Watertown 
NY  13601. _ 

PRODUCTION  COORDINATOR 

University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Requires  high  school  completion  plus  3 
years  of  experience  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction.  Must  have  knowledge  of  web 
offset  press  operations  and  experience  in 
cold  type  production  and  camera  room 
operations.  Prefer  previous  supervisory 
experience  and  knowledge  of  large  data 
base  computerized  editing  systems.  Su¬ 
pervise  night  production  for  the  student 
newspaper.  The  Daily  Texan.  Annual  sal¬ 
ary  $24,276.  Excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Available  August  1,  1984.  Resumes 
should  be  received  by  July  16,  1984. 
Mail  to: 

Texas  Student  Publications 

University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
PO  Box  D 

Austin  TX  78712-7209 
An  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action 
employer. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  Are  you 
ready  to  run  your  own  show?  We  are  a 
growing  web  offset  printer  with  a  new 
front-end  system  and  two  Goss  presses. 
We  need  a  Production  Manager  to  report 
to  the  General  Manager  and  assume  full 
responsibility  for  all  production 
departments.  The  right  person  may  be  an 
Assistant  Manager  or  Department  Super¬ 
visor  eager  to  step  up,  be  creative  and 
imaginative,  deal  fairly  and  firmly  with 
people,  and  produce  results — all  in  a 
pleasant  community  with  ready  access 
to  beaches,  resorts  and  major  metro 
hubub.  If  vou’re  ready  to  move,  send 
resume,  references  and  salary  history  to 
Tom  Schmidt. 

Delaware  Printing  Company 
Box  737 

Dover  DE  19903 

We  are  an  EOE 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  7,  1984 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


ASSISTANT 

PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 

We  are  a  major  metropolitan  paper  seek¬ 
ing  a  person  with  strong  letterpress  back¬ 
ground.  You  will  work  with  a  solid  man¬ 
agement  team  now  and  be  able  to 
assume  great  responsibility  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a  quality, 
production  orient^  manager.  Analytical 
and  communication  skills  important. 
Front  end  experience  helpful.  We  are 
looking  for  a  highly  motivated  individual 
who  can  motivate  others.  We  offer  a  good 
salary  with  excellent  fringe  benefits  and 
working  conditions.  Send  resume  and 
salary  historyto  Box  7584,  Editor*  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION  EXECUTIVES 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  advance.  If  you 
have  3  years  experience  as  a  newspaper 
production  executive,  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  in  budgeting  and  willing  to  relo¬ 
cate,  send  your  resume  and  salary  histo¬ 
ry  to  Box  7710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  working  knowledge  of  offset  and  pro¬ 
cess  color  is  beneficial  to  any  candidate 
applying.  All  replies  held  in  the  strictest 
confidence. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer.  M/F 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  needed  for 
fast  paced  multiple  magazine  publisher. 
Must  be  knowledgeable  in  all  facets  of 
magazine  production.  Combine  satisfy¬ 
ing  work  with  opportuniW  to  live  in  world 
famous  Sun  Valley-Hailey  Idaho  area. 
Only  those  with  strong  backgrounds  in 
magazine  publishing  need  apply.  Con¬ 
tact  Pam  Waite,  COMMTEK  Publishing 
(208)  788-4936. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PRESS  ASSISTANT 
Major  New  York  CiW  financial  institution 
needs  number  2  for  two  person  press 
community  relations  staff.  Requires  2  to 
4  years  experience  in  news  media 
writing/editing.  Journalism,  com¬ 
munications  or  English  degree  and  basic 
knowledge  of  economics/finance 
essential.  Job  calls  for  writing,  arranging 
media  conferences,  producing  leaflets 
and  responding  to  media  inquiries.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Send  resume  including  salary  history  to 
Box  7717,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
TECHNICAL  WRITER/EDITOR 
Major  international  agency  has  an 
immediate  growth  position  available  for 
a  skilled  technical  publicity  writer.  The 
ideal  candidate  must  have  prior  agency 
or  trade/business  journal  experience. 
Some  travel.  Excellent  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  7724,  Editor*  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


DO  YOU  NEED  an  experienced  manager 
or  supervisor,  with  TMC,  shopper,  volun- 
tary  collect,  daily-weekly  paper 
experience?  I  am  ready  to  relocate  now! 

Box  7731,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AFTER  4  YEARS  on  Texas  weeklies,  re¬ 
porter-photographer  seeks  advancement 
and  climate  change.  One  year  as 
cameraman  for  daily  plus  expert  at  lay¬ 
out.  I  produce  highquality  work  with  VOT 
and  camera;  would  be  good  addition  to 
magazine,  daily  or  PR  staff. 

Call  Tom:  (713)  354-4622 

TALENTED,  EXPRIENCED  features/ 
sports/arts  writer  seeks  position  on 
medium-to-large  circulation  daily.  Will 
rclocdts 

Tim  Yagie,  2707  Brockma,  Ann  Arbor  Ml 
48104 


AWARD-WINNING  FEMALE  sports  writ¬ 
er,  six  years  on  major  metro  daily,  seek¬ 
ing  new  challenge  on  100,000-plus  dai¬ 
ly,  any  Zone.  College,  amateur  sports  my 
specialty  and  love.  Besides  writing  tal¬ 
ent,  I  know  sports.  It's  an  unbeatable 
combination. 

Box  7734,  Editor  *  Publisher 
VERSATILE  sports  writer  seeks  spot  at 
working  for  mid-size  or  major  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  any  Zone.  Extremely  interested 
in  securing  position  as  boxing  or  basket¬ 
ball  beat  writer.  Have  nearly  seven  years 
experience  at  PM  daily  with  50,000 
circulation. 

Box  7740,  Editor  *  Publisher 

EXPERIENCED  THEATRE  CRITIC  and 
entertainment  writer.  New  Yurk  area 
based,  seeks  full-time  post  on  NY-CT-NJ 
newspaper,  magazine,  radio  station  or 
TV  station.  Also  available  as  NY  arts  cor¬ 
respondent  for  media  in  any  zone.  Have 
I  written  for  dailies,  radio,  magazines. 
I  National  and  NY  awards  for  news. 
Writer  for  resume,  clips.  Box  7749,  Edi¬ 
tor  *  Publisher 


J-SCHOOL  GRAD  seeks  ent^  level  slot. 
Any  size,  any  job.  Investigative,  VDT  and 
sp^s  experience. 

Mike  Dickinson,  43  Academy  Dr., 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14623 
(716)  334-3125 


TIRELESS  young  woman  reporter  with 
overseas  magazine  and  domestic  daily 
newspaper  experience,  fluent  in  Chinese 
and  French,  seeks  job  reporting  for  big- 
city  daily  in  competitive  town.  As  com¬ 
fortable  with  spot-news  and  investigative 
pieces  as  with  penetrating  features. 
State  writing  awards.  Box  7690,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WRITER/EDITOR  Seasoned,  award¬ 
winning  reporter  with  city  desk 
experience,  currently  with  metro  daily  in 
Far  West,  seeks  change  and  challenge. 
Enterprising  reporter,  stylish  feature 
writer,  exacting  editor. 

Box  7725,  Editor  *  Publisiier. 


EDITOR  of  170,000  circulation 
magazine  with  daily,  public  relations 
and  newsradio  experience  seeks  writing 
job  in  London  this  fall.  Prefer  American 
company. 

Write  Box  7726,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  COUPLE:  Midwest  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  Southern  photographer 
working  for  l(X),000-plus  dailies,  tired 
of  long  distance  relationship,  seek 
employment  at  same  newspaper.  Prefer 
Zone  5,  Arkansas  and  Kentucky.  Box 
7715,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


WRITER/EDITOR 

Seasoned,  award-winning  reporter  with 
city  desk  experience,  currently  with  met¬ 
ro  daily  in  Far  West,  seeks  change  and 
challenge.  Enterprisng  reporter,  stylish 
feature  writer,  exacting  editor.  Box 
7725,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  EAGER,  talented  reporter  seeks 
aggressive  mentor  and  return  to  Midwest 
or  East  Three  years  experience.  Box 
7672,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCE— Philadelphia  based 
sports  writer  interested  in  doing  some 
stringer  work  for  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Box  7732,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


NPPA  AWARD  WINNER,  region  2,  seeks 
full-time  employment  on  your  photo 
staff.  If  you  want  a  versatile  and 
dependable  photographer  who  goes 
beyond  the  obvious,  you  want  me.  Cur¬ 
rently  working  on  small  daily.  Write  Box 
7747,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


TOP-NOTCH  HEAD  PRESSMAN 
10  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  ON  METRO  & 
METROLINER,  2  YEARS  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  STRONG  MAINTENANCE 
BACKGROUND.  PLEASE  CONTACT 
MARC  D.  (512)  244-2101. 


_ RESEARCH _ 

LIBRARY/PHOTO  RESEARCHER.  23 
years  experience  with  photo  news  agtn- 
cy.  Call  John  Pfalzer  Jr.  (516)  221- 
6426.  Zone  2. 


SALES 


SALES 


Front-End  System  Sales 
Representatives 

System  Integrators.  Inc.,  is  expanding  its  nationwide 
sales  force.  We  are  looking  for  experienced  sales 
representatives  to  market  our  new  System/55.  If  you  are 
interested  in  significantly  increasing  your  earnings,  join 
the  marketing  team  with  the  industry's  most  exciting 
leading-edge  products.  All  replies  held  in  the  strictest 
confidence.  Qualified  candidates  should  contact  Rita 
Simpson  in  Personnel. 

We  offer  competitive  salary,  full  benefit  package  including 
ESOP  and  challenging  working  environment.  Please 
send  resume  including  salary  history  and  requirement  to: 

System  Integrators,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  13626  /  Sacramento,  CA  95853 
(916)  929-9481 
ATTN:  Personnel  EP 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer 


JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT 
CRfW! 

.  .  .Those  individuals,  compan¬ 
ies,  syndicates  that  know  the  value 
of  an  E&P  ad  and  run  with  us  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Whether  it's  12,  26  or  52  times  per 
year,  we  produce  business  and 
profit  for  these  people.  We  offer  you 
freedom  to  rotate  your  copy  within 
our  regular  deadline  times,  monthly 
billing  and  the  best  exposure  in  the 
field. 

Reserve  your  place  now,  in  the 
most  effective  classified  market  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

ESP  CLASSIFIEDS 

Rates  Oil  Roquost 
(212)  782-7080 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 

GENERAL  MANAGER  with  group  daily 
and  weekly  experience.  Strong  business 
manager.  Advertising,  circulation,  news, 
production.  Excellent  track  record  in 
profitand personnel.  Box7677,  Editor* 
Publisher. 


j  I'M  STUCK  on  a  career  plateau,  eagerly 
I  seeking  a  new  challenge  with  growth 
I  potential  in  Zones  1,  2,  3.  Bright  tena¬ 
cious,  daring;  willing  to  accept  a 
demotion  if  it'll  put  me  on  a  faster  track. 
Presently  CEO  of  a  suburban  weekly 
group  that's  increased  sales  and  cut 
expenses  despite  tough  competition.  34 
year  old  female  with  male  managerial 
prowess. 

Box  7695,  Editor  *  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Let’s  not  overdo  the  “mea  culpas” 


By  William  J.  Small 

News  people  feel  they  are  taking  a 
beating  from  all  sides  today  and  we 
tend  to  come  to  professional  meetings 
ready  to  lecture  each  other  on  how 
much  the  public  dislikes  us,  distrusts 
us  and  dismisses  us. 

Not  only  do  we  say  it  to  each  other 
but  we  print  it,  we  broadcast  it,  we  all 
but  shout  “mea  culpa,  mea  culpa” 
from  the  street  corners  and  corners  of 
neighborhood  saloons. 

In  my  mind,  we  may  be  the  carrier 
of  our  own  infection.  I  think  there  is 
far  more  respect  and  admiration  and 
sometimes  even  affection  for  journal¬ 
ism  out  there  than  we  realize.  We  abet 
the  never  ending  and  bitter  criticism 
by  our  own  endless  and  public  criti¬ 
ques  of  our  shortcomings. 

America  journalism  today  is  better 
than  it  ever  was  and  remains  the  best 
in  the  world,  the  freest  and  the  fairest. 

Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  but 
never  in  our  own  history  or  in  the 
history  of  the  world  at  large  has  a 
public,  the  American  public,  had  a 
better  break  at  learning  what  is 
happening,  with  speed,  accuracy,  and 
objectivity,  so  that  Americas  can 
make  up  their  own  minds  on  the  issues 
of  our  time. 

We  encourage  the  seeds  of  dis¬ 
content  with  our  obsessive  self- 
examination  and  the  eager  attention 
we  pay  to  those  who  dislike  us. 

When  Grenada  took  place  last 
November,  we  protested  about  our 
exclusion  from  coverage  and  then  re¬ 
coiled  in  the  belief  that  the  public  was 
against  us  on  that  issue,  a  very 
important  issue. 

Many  weeks  later,  Lou  Harris’  poll 
showed  that  it  just  wasn’t  so,  that 
most  of  America  felt  it  improper  for  an 
administration  to  bar  the  press  from 
military  action  involving  their  own 
sons  and  their  own  future  as  a  nation. 

Several  weeks  ago,  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  Ruth  Clark  made  pub¬ 
lic  the  results  of  her  readership  study, 
the  first  such  in  five  years.  We  at  UPl 
were  proud  to  provide  the  funding  for 
that  study. 

What  did  it  show? 

Some  57%  of  newspaper  readers 


(Small  is  president  of  United  Press 
International.  This  is  a  speech  he  gave 
at  the  annual  scholarship  banquet  of 
the  Cleveland  Chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.) 


William  J.  Small 

did  not  feel  that  newspapers  are  fair. 
Almost  as  many  felt  newspapers  were 
not  accurate. 

Did  they  feel  that  way  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience  or,  in  part,  from 
what  we  say  about  ourselves  or  tell 
them  about  the  criticism  of  our 
detractors? 


In  my  mind,  we  may  be  the 
carrier  of  our  own  Infection.  I 
think  there  is  far  more  respect 
and  admiration  and 
sometimes  even  affection  for 
journalism  out  there  than  we 
realize. 


It  isn’t  from  personal  experience. 
I’m  sure,  because  they  also  told  Ruth 
Clark  that  this  wasn’t  true  of  their 
own  papers.  Almost  two  thirds  felt 
their  own  papers  were  fair  and  84% 
called  their  own  papers  accurate. 

The  Clark  study  showed  that  83% 
of  her  sample  thought  newspapers 
one  of  the  best  bargains,  69%  thought 
them  more  attractive  now  and  almost 
60%  said  to  be  a  good  citizen,  you 
should  read  a  newspaper  every  day. 

Three  out  of  four  said  it  was 
important  for  the  public  to  have  the 
press  present  when  our  military 
forces  are  sent  to  another  country  and 
86%  said  if  the  government  ever  tried 
to  close  down  a  newspaper,  they 
would  be  upset  enough  to  do  some¬ 
thing  personally. 

Three  out  of  four  said  the  President 
has  no  right  to  stop  publication  of  a 
story  he  feels  is  biased  or  inaccurate 
(a  marked  improvement  over  five 


years  ago  when  over  40%  felt  a  Presi¬ 
dent  should  kill  such  a  story). 

If  newspapers  wanted  further 
solace,  the  Clark  report  notes  that 
90%  of  Americans  read  a  newspaper, 
46%  read  more  than  they  did  five 
years  ago  and  only  13%  read  news¬ 
papers  less  than  they  did  in  1979. 

Eighty  five  percent  say  they  feel 
their  newspapers  really  cares  about 
their  community  and  84%  called 
newspapers  useful  in  their  daily  life. 

There  were  criticisms  and  concerns 
in  this  study  but  what  does  it  tell  us 
basically? 

Our  audience  has  confidence  in  our 
contribution  to  their  lives.  They  may 
have  a  higher  evaluation  of  our 
credibility  then  we  do  ourselves. 

So  why  this  eagerness  to  say  “mea 
culpa”? 

We  may  well  be  seeing  the  fruits  of 
our  own  desire  to  be  fair  and  we  may 
be  bending  backwards  a  bit  too  far. 

In  many  cities,  we’ve  all  heard  that 
the  sure  way  for  politicians  and  others 
to  get  in  the  paper  is  to  attack  the 
paper. 

Our  job  is  to  put  news  in  its  proper 
perspective.  I  say  to  you  that  should 
include  news  about  ourselves  and  our 
profession. 

We  keep  telling  each  other  that  we 
should  engage  in  more  self- 
examination  both  of  what  we  report 
and  of  journalism  in  general. 

That  is  admirable  but  are  we  not 
even  more  guilty  of  excessive  mod¬ 
esty  about  what  we  do,  about  what  we 
contribute  to  a  free  society  in  a  time  in 
history  when  information  is  the  most 
valuable  commodity  known  to  man? 

Let’s  be  as  fair  to  ourselves  as  we 
are  to  others. 


KEEP  YOURSELF  UP-TO-DATE 
WITH  WHAT  IS  GOINQ  ON  IN 
AUSTRALIA  BY  SUBSCRIBING  TO 


ADVERTI$I\G  ms 


(publishid  «v*ry  second  Friday),  the  oldest  established 
and  liveliest  newspaper  covering  the  advertising  and 
communications  industry  in  the  very  octive  and  growing 
Australian  morket. 


ADVERTISING  NEVDS 
YafFa  Building,  432  Elizabeth  Street 
Surry  Hills  N.S.W.  2010,  Australia 
Send  a  copy  of  each  issue  for  one  yeor  (26  issues)— 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.S.A.  for  SA  88.00.  Payment 
must  be  made  by  bank  draft  in  Australian  currency. 
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On  July  28 
EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER 
Publishes 
the  59th 
annual  and 
only  one  of 
its  kind 

SYNDICATE 

DIRECTORY 


Published  as  a  pull-out  in  our  week- 
iy  issue,  this  annuai  becomes  a 
year-round  reference  for  newspaper 
editors  and  other  syndicate  users. 
We  offer  the  only  comprehensive 
listings  of  syndicate  features  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

E&P  SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY  ads 
are  “news!” 

Your  ad  in  this  exclusive  section 
provides  you  with  a  wide-buying  au¬ 
dience  throughout  the  year.  It’s  a 
once-a-year  opportunity  offering  a 
year  of  selling  time. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  a  legend 
and  a  leader  for  over  1 00  years  with 
continuous,  independent  weekly 
reporting  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

Open  your  market  doors  ...  be  in 
the  pull-out  that  pulls-in  the 
business  for  syndicates  by  reserv¬ 
ing  your  spot  today. 


PUBUCATION 

DATE: 

JULY  28 

DEADLINES: 
SmCE  CLOSING 
JULY  10 

COPY  CLOSING 
JULY  18 


Editor  &  Publisher 


575  Lexington  Ave. 


New  York,  NY  10022 


(212)  752-7050 


THE  MAY  FESTIVAL 
PUYSTOALARGER  AUDIENCE 


When  the  200-voice  May  Festival  Chorus  com¬ 
bines  with  The  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra, 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere's  oldest  continuing 
choral  music  festival,  a  palpable  thrill  engulfs  the 
assembled  music  lovers  in  Cincinnati  Music  Hall. 
The  Chorus  members  rehearse  for  nearly  a  year 
to  sing  under  the  batons  of  world-class  conductors: 
Klaus  TennstedL  James  Conlon.  Maxim  Shostakovich. 

Max  Rudolf.  ^ _ 

Scripps-Howard,  headquartered  in  [  X 


Cincinnati,  supports  the  arts  in  its  home  and  wants 
others  to  enjoy  the  Queen  City's  cultural  heritage, 
too.  So  it's  providing  tape  recordings  of  all  four 
concerts,  via  satellite,  for  rebroadcast  by  the  240 
national  Public  Radio  and  American  Public  Radio 
stations  nationwide.  Satellite  transmissions  will 
be  September  2, 9, 16  and  23,  though  some  local 
affiliates  of  MPR  and  APR  may  choose  to  rebroad- 
—  cast  at  a  later  date.  America,  we  hope  you'll 
enjoy  the  May  Festival  in  September. 


SCRIPPS 1  HOWARD 


